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¢ happy summer in the out-of-doors. 
All Hand and water sports; tennis, rid- 
ing, canoeing,swimming,hiking, danc- 
ing, etc. = Office, Indian Lake, 
N. Y. Booklet. Miss Sallie E. Wilson Boz Y. 
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CAMP For girls 10-18 
ARBUTUS es B3thyear 
Wooded shore on lovely | References nae. 
Michigan lake. Canoeing, | For booklet addres 
woodcraft, mature study. ad A. STEERE 
All sports. Correctives. Arbutus 
Resident Physician. Mayfeld Michigan 
° ° West Dresden, Me. 
Camp Wichitee "Fs" tiriss20 


A camp of real sportsmanship. All activities incediag 
hand-craft, nature study, horseback riding and GO 
Moderate rates. Address Miss ae, M. Balcom, 1193 
Commonwealth Ave., ‘Allston, 





CAMP PENACOOK 


North Sutton, N. H. Twenty-ninth Season. 
Limited number of desirable boys, ages 8 to 16. 
All field and water sports. lenced coun- 
selors. Sacoptionel pioment. olesome food. 
R. B. Mattern, Dobbs Ferry. -on-Hudson, N. 
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_ CAMP OPECHEE 
boosic Lake, Amherst, N. H. 


A Camp for young girls. Usual camp activities, includ 
dramatics and dancing. Water epee - cially fi vem 
8 weeks $175.00. 11th Season. Boo! 

Mrs. F. F. Hockaday, 37 Tempie Place, 1 Boston, Mass. 








CAMP FENIMORE 
On Beautiful LAKE OTSEGO, at Coopers 
town, A small exclusive Riding 
camp for a limited number of desirable 
boys, 6 to 12, from cultured Christian 
homes. Write for book of pictures, 
Mrs. eo A. Braider 
114 East 22nd St., New ‘Also Companion Camp for Girls 





CAMP WONPOSET ___ 


Camp for boys at Bantam Lake, Conn. In 
All activities. ra = supervision. 100 miles yo -y 4 





York. 22nd Year 
ROBERT Y. TINDALE, 31 E. 7ist ST.. NEW YORK 
CAMP BAY STATE o%.3.t" 


Trips to all points of interest in the White Mts., andLakes 
in N. H. featured. Sports. Woodcraft Circl 
boy jeorms toswim. 8 weeks. Write 


Nagy ' LL . 
rs. T. F. Ballam, 28 Peirce St., 
Krtington Helghts, Mass. A 





CAMP WEEDIGOWASA 


A home camp for boys 7-15 at Crystal Lake, Gilmanton, 
N.H. Remote but not isolated. Health featured. Usual 
camp activities, parental supervision. Write for booklet. 
Arthur V. Dimock, Groton, Mass. 
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AHMEEK 


A small “homey” camp for younger boys in a «A 


of Ontario. 
ALBERT W. FIELD 
The Columb demy, Columb 








» Ohio 





CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS 
LAKE WINNECOOK, UNITY, MAINE 

25th Season. All usual camp activities, including riflery 

and horsemanship, included in camp fee. Extended horse- 

back trips. The kind of a summer a boy most enjoys. 

Illustrated Booklet. 

Herbert L. Rand, "11 Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 






ie. Rifle Range. ; 





Receiving Award for Horsemanship 








CAMP SKYLARK 


“The Junior Camp of Horsemanship,” for Boys under 16. 
Complete permanent equipment. Ideal living conditions. Experi- 
enced counselors. Healthful and beautiful location 20 miles from 
Boston, secluded yet accessible. All Land and Water Sports. 

Every eS Rides Every Day. No extra charges. 
Write for new illustrated catalog. 
ALEXANDER H, MITCHELL, PRINCIPAL OF THE MITCHELL SCHOOL, 
Bitterica, Mass., Box 
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Ramp Kendall 


THE KENDALL HALL SUMMER SCHOO. 

















A eaies Test at Camp Shannan 


“Who Ate They and Where Are 


On July 1, 1926, a visitor 
to New York entering the 
Grand Central Station from his 
train stood gazing in amaze- 
ment at great groups of boys 
and girls surrounded by luggage 
and evidently going some- 
“Who are they, and 
where are they all going?” 


where. 


asked the puzzled man. 


No wonder the man asked. 
He probably found out at the 
time, but next day he might 
have found the answer on the 
front page of a New York 
newspaper. Five thousand 
young people had left for camps 
from the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. To avoid confusion they 
assembled in groups under their camp banners, 
thrown over the rails of the great balconies of 


. ” 
They Going? 

o a a eo cause of new associations, larger 
vision, and a joyous community 
spirit. This change comes to 
the campers from the tiniest 
tots, like these pictured here, 
who enjoy the — ious living 
room ‘at Camp Winniday, to 
older girls, as those who give 
these charming dramatics under 
the trees of Camp Abena, and 
boys like these on the lake at 
Camp Wonposet. 

So each year the boys and 
girls continue to go North, 
South, East and West: to 
ranch camps where they can 
live in the saddle; to shore 
camps where they can become 
proficient in water sports; or to 
camps in the mountains on the shore of a lake. 

In New England can be found the combina- 





‘The Fairy Tale—Ca 
e 3 al - mp 


the station. It took more than fifty Pullmansto tion of sea shore and pine woods. There are 


accommodate the 
campers. 

What a problem for 
the railroads! Yet they 
handled it so well, it 
was said that not a 
camper missed a train. 

On July 2nd, three 
thousand campers de- 
parted from a Jersey 
station to camps south of 
New York. 

The travel increased 
ten per cent in 1926. © 

What does this great 
exodus mean? Surely the 
advantages of camp life 
must be great to attract 
so many. 

Every year boys and 
girls write with enthusi- 
asm of camp life during 


the summer and parents make their com- 
ments after these young people return to them, 
rugged and brown, with a happier outlook be- 





The Living ened Winniday 


many noted locations in 
which there are camps: 
the beautiful Sebago 
Lake region in Maine; 
the Poconos in Pennsyl- 
vania; the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and the Land 
of the Sky; andthe 
Rockies, throughout 
which there are ranch 
/ camps. 

The call of the open 
goes out to young people 
all over the United States 
from the camps which 
provide happy work and 
recreative play. 

If at the end of June, 
or the first of July, you 
happen upon great 
groups as they 
through various stations 

on their way to camp, you will find it apparent 
with what joy they look forward to summer 
months in the open. 





A Chinese Pageant at Camp Abena - 
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UNMISTAKABLY DIFFERENT 


— On the Seashore, 
— Riding, Sailing. T Tennis, Water Sports 


No Extras 

— A promise of S Happi 

— of Scholastic and Physical Betterment. 
te. 

Mr. & Mrs. CHARLES P. KENDALL 


BOX Y PRIDE'S CROSSING, MASS. 
————— | 
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SUMMER ART SCHOOL 

A. K. CROSS Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
ethod “does for Drawing and 

ht and Power.” 
T VONNOH, N.A., says, “Gain faster by mail 
than in art schools by old methods. ** Home Courses also. 
ANSON K. CR Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOLS 


from high school meets our entrance require- 
ments, We admit men only. 

Two years required for ion of our 
courses, Excellent dormitory accommodations, 

Our training provides an ideal preparation 
for a successful business career. 

This is the largest professional school of col- 
lege grade in the world devoted exclusively to 
training men for specialized positions in ac- 
counting and finance. 

Send for catalogue; it will interest you. 
THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
921 Boylston St., Dept. F. Boston, Mass, 
Harry C. Bentley, C.P.A., President 
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DEAN. ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
61st Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

75 to per year. Special course in domestic science, 
‘or catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D.. Headmaster. . 





NEW HAMPTON AXeuitempsnice 

School for Boys 
New Administration of Famous Old School. Six 
Modern Buildings. Thorgege College Preparation. One- 
Year Intensive Course in Business Methods. AuMetics for 
Every Boy. Low Tuition. Address FREDERICK SMITH, 
A.M., Principal, Box 195, New Hampton, New Hampshire. 





PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Beautiful qtuated. Thorough ‘colle reparation. Ali 
Address, Headmaster, Andover, R fr 





BORDENTOWN Weill 

INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small Aesees, pats 5 oma Boys taught 
how to study. = % C. 43rd year. Special Summer 
Session. Catalogu Col. r . Landon, Principal. 
Drawer C-15, B RDENTOWN, N Ss 





THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


“Saint John's” 





pottery. College y. Th ghly equipped 
Busi course. Junior Department. Well-ordered 
athletics. Catalog , 


Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 285, Manlius, N. Y- 














Two-Year Business Courses of College Grade 


Business Administration — Accounting — and Salesmanship Courses especially de- 
signed for young men. Secretarial and shorter courses intended for young women. All 
except shorter courses require two years and the content is of the same grade as the usual 
four-year college course. Actual practice features emphasized. Individual attention and 


ETT COLLEGE "ost 


progress. Faculty noted for achievement and personal interest in students. = Kg A 
Send for catalog to J. D. Smith, Registrar ar ad special 


DUMMER ACADEMY ‘{ 
A preparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
Whol country location. Carefully directed ath- 





Last year Bur- 
Universities 
and Colleges, 
164 high 
schools, 34 
academies and 

















a. Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper 
and Lower School. Moderate fees. harles S. Ingham, 
Ph.D., Principal, South Byfield, Mass: 
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N.W. School of Taxidermy, 2505 ElwoodBlag., Omaha, Ned. d 
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Understanding companionship and love flashed from the blue eyes of the bay to the brown eyes of the dog 


low sheep-barns and towering wind- 
mills, stood a huge bluff overlooking a 
sheep-dotted valley which descended, 


Fe: out from the ranch house, with its 


. in graceful green, to the river below. On 


the very brink of this promontory, outlined 
against the sky, stood two figures in perfect 
harmony, a boy and his dog. 

Understanding, companionship and love 
flashed from the blue eyes of the boy to the 
brown eyes of the dog. Their friendship, one 
might say, was predestined. It had hap- 
pened like this. Don Morrison had many 
times asked his father for a dog of his own. 
So, as the boy was to have a birthday soon, 
the ranch owner decided to gratify the re- 
quest. Don’s heart was set on a Scotch collie. 
There were several sheep dogs on the ranch, 
trained dogs and valuable, but they did not 
belong to Don. 

His father knew of a dog farm in Iowa 
that was famous for producing pure-blood 
animals. Donald Morrison always bought 
the best. The Saturday before Don’s birth- 
day found Mr. Morrison dashing down the 
ranch driveway in his six-cylinder roadster, 
eaving a great cloud of dust settling on the 
tall berry bushes and barren weeds by the 
side of the road. It was a long drive to Mr. 
Graham's dog farm, and he reached it in the 
afternoon. 

_ I should have sent you some of our 
lists,” began Mr, Graham, as they walked 
to the kennels. “In those lists we tell a great 
deal about how collies are bred. But you 
know the great importance of blood in a 
sheep or cattle dog. I want you to see our 
an eo. collie, Champion Ormskirk Fox- 


The breeder talked on and on about this 
amous animal. Presently he paused in front 
of a large dog, a tall and slender collie with a 
ay long, pointed nose. In fact, every part 
of him seemed to be long and pointed except 

'S great fluffy tail of golden brown. 

‘Here he is,” exclaimed Mr. Graham 
— pride. “Not for sale. This is one dog 

at will stay right on this farm for life. But 

€ has some fine pups over here.” 


Sit Douglas, 


Sheep. Dog 


By ANNA-MARIE CUTHBERTSON 


Illustrated by Frank E. SCHOONOVER 


He led his visitor toward some smaller 
kennels a little distance away. Sharp little 
barks rising from many puppy throats came 
to the ranchman’s ears. Suddenly the train- 
er’s voice stopped. Turning, the ranchman 
saw a look of pain on the other’s face and, 
following the direction of his gaze, beheld a 
couple of farm men leading a half-grown 
collie dog by a rope. One of the men carried 
a gun. Donald Morrison turned to the 
trainer with a questioning look. 


“FRHAT’S Sir Douglas, one of the great 

Ormskirk Foxall pups. Got a disease— 
rotten shame! He has the making of a won- 
derful sheep dog; he won all the trials last 
year for beginners—has a wonderful lot of 
sense, good disposition; but it’s too danger- 
ous! We never let ’em live a day when they 
get that disease—” 

“Are they going to kill that fine collie?” 
asked the sheep man with a look of surprise 
and alarm. He caught the trainer by the 
arm. “‘A dog like that to be shot down like 
a rat! I’ll take the pup away—he might live. 
Give him to me!” 

‘Man alive!” cried the dog man, turning 
towards him. ‘The dog will die—they al- 
ways do!” 

“But to shoot him! Why, these dogs are 
just like people!” 

“Do you really want that dog?” The 
trainer looked into the serious face of his 
visitor and then turned again to watch the 
poor, sick collie pup creeping through the 
gate after the men. 

“Yes, yes—sick or not sick, I want him!” 

The trainer gave a shrill whistle and hur- 
ried after the farm hands. Presently he re- 


turned, a smile on his face. ‘‘He’s yours, 
sir: 

“What do I owe you for the dog?”’ asked 
the ranchman. 

“Only this—give him a decent grave. I 
always bury my dogs.” 

the thing was settled, and the sheep 
man started home with the dog. 

“T reckon Don'll be a trifle disappointed, 
when he finds I’ve brought him nothing but 
a dying pup,” he said to himself as he sped 
along. 

Little Don waited with the gates open for 
the gray roadster coming up the road at sun- 
down. 

“Let me drive ’er in, dad,”’ he called shrilly. 

“Not tonight, son,” was the deep-voiced 
answer. ‘‘Run to the house and find Doctor 
Fred. Quick now, I’ve got a sick dog in the 
car!” 

The first words sent a rush of blood to the 
boy’s disappointed face; but the last words 
checked it. One instant he stood motionless. 
“‘A sick dog in the car!’ He was running up 
the drive now, his head full of wild thoughts 
—of course the long trip had made his dog 
sick! He rushed on to the screened back 
porch and confronted his sweet-tempered 
Aunt Mary, who had been the boy’s only 
mother for several years. 

“‘Where’s Doc Fred? Quick—we got a 
sick dog in the barn!” he fairly shouted. 

“Sick dog!’ She spoke provokingly slow. 
If it had been a sick sheep, she would have 
answered quick enough, thought the boy. 

“Tt’s not an ordinary herd-dog! It ain’t 
none o’ them we got on the place—it’s a 
new dog. I think it’s a collie dog like I been 
a-wantin’. It’s my dog!” 


“You're such an excitable child,” said 
Aunt Mary deliberately. “Sit down and 
cool off—” 

But the boy was gone. He searched fe- 
verishly for the old sheep doctor for several 
minutes and then’ finally returned to the 
barn, only to find Doctor Fred already there 
and a dozen of the sheep-herders and other 
hired men gathered about a brown and 
white-collie dog. He pushed through the 
crowd and knelt beside the stricken animal. 

It was difficult for the dog to see; the face 
above him was a blur; the air was hot and 
oppressive, his throat parched and burning. 
Sir Douglas closed his heavy eyelids in sleep. 

That was in November. By May, not only 
had Sir Douglas lived but he had lived to 
prove his worth. The dog, well and strong 
again, took to sheep as a duck to water; 
herding and driving sheep was in his blood, 
and he loved his work. The day that little 
Don was assigned a flock of his own was one 
of the days set apart in the life both of the 
boy and of the dog. The boy longed to be a 
man—a great sheep-herder like his father— 
and he had struggled hard with his minor 
tasks in order to induce his father to make 
him a herder. This was a man’s job; and 
when he was at last raised to that position 
he felt that in most ways he was indeed a 
man. 

“Now it’s your time!”’ Don said to his pet 
one day, when for the fifth time he had 
tested the dog’s mettle by hiding in the 
bushes and leaving the deserted flock to the 
dog. When evening came and the sheep be- 
came restless, the boy had watched exult- 
antly how Douglas rounded the flock and 
drove them straight over the hills to the 
sheep barns. 


‘I TELL you, dad, he’s the best sheep dog 
we've ever had!” the boy pleaded. “And 
I don’t see any reason why he couldn’t have 
a flock of his own now, on that stretch on 
the river north of mine. He could bring ’em in 
just before me, and I could look after him a 
little during the day. Look at those old 
shepherd dogs you trust on the south forty!" 
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“All right, son,’’ replied his father, and 
the next day Sir Douglas became a herder. 

In the sheep region it was customary. to 
count sheep at various intervals. Every man 
and every dog was responsible for the num- 
ber of sheep assigned to him. If a herder lost 
a sheep, he had to furnish a suitable expla- 
nation or forfeit his position on the ranch. 
Wolves were plentiful in the sheep region, 
and it happened sometimes that a sly wolf 
escaped the bullet from the ready gun of the 
shepherd and carried off a sheep. It was far 
more serious for a dog to lose a lamb from 
his flock, because there was no way to prove 
that the dog himself had not killed the sheep. 
It was an unwritten law throughout the 
country (and was more likely to be enforced 


because it was unwritten) that a sheep-kill- 
ing dog must die. 

Sir. Douglas had been raised to the ex- 
alted position of herder but three weeks 
when Don made the frightful discovery that 
the dog was losing sheep. It worried the boy, 
for he had seen more than one dog killed 
without mercy for a similar offense. He kept 
the dread secret to himself; but he tossed on 
a sleepless bed that night. The next evening 
he hurried up to the gates of the sheep lots 
before any of the other shepherds and 
waited for Douglas to bring in his sheep. 
Finally the dog appeared over the brow of 
the hill. Eagerly Don counted the little 
creatures as they hobbled through the gate, 
scattering clouds of dust with their tiny, 
pointed feet. Sir Douglas leaped joyfully to 
meet his comrade, rejoicing in a glad.show 
of doggish love at seeing him after the long 
hours of separation. But Don did not seem 
to see him. Standing with a white face, he 
stared vacantly at the beautiful animal be- 
fore him. 

“Douglas, you've lost another sheep," he 
moaned, and the dog became quiet at the 
sound of misery in the familiar voice. 

That evening the boy hung about the 
bunkhouse to listen to the chatter of the 
men and incidentally to find out if any one 
suspected his secret. 

“We count sheep again Saturday,” an- 
nounced one herder, known as Big Tom. 
Don caught his breath. This was Thursday! 

“We've had a mighty good record, boys,” 
exclaimed Billy, another of the young herd- 
ers. “We have hardly lost a sheep this 
spring, and Samps and Jones have lost a lot.” 

“'S that so?” asked Big Tom. ‘‘Wolves?” 

“More ‘an likely,” responded a man who 
called himself Joe Hicks and had been on 
the farm a couple of months. 

“Do wolves eat the sheep or suck the 
blood?” asked Billy. 

“Eats 'em!’’ answered an old shepherd. 

“Yes, a pack o’ wolves can get away with 
quite a number o’ lambs in a mighty short 
time,” put in Joe Hicks in a deep voice, 
steady and hard as steel. ‘‘Now, take a dog— 
a sheep-killin’ dog, one that’s just beginnin’. 
Take Don’s dog, Douglas, for instance; 
now he'd suck the blood an’ leave the car- 
cass!’’ 

Don's face was the color of a sheet of 
paper, but his voice was clear. He looked 
straight at the man and said: 

“You can leave my dog’s name out of this 
argument.” 


The men laughed loudly. 

But Don had left the bunkhouse; he could 
stand no more. The words of Joe Hicks rang 
in his ears during the long hours of the next 
day, “‘A sheep-killin’ dog, one that’s just be- 
ginnin’, sucks the blood!” 

Later that day, in the midst of some thick 
underbrush, the boy discovered the tiny 
body of a lamb. He examined the body. The 
wool on the throat was covered with clotted 
blood, which had come from the only wound 
on the body. 


“Toe found a freshly killed lamb, and its 
blood was sucked.” 

“All of ’em saw it!’’ shouted Joe. 

“Then we'll shoot him in the morning!” 


ON was out of bed by daybreak, looking 

for his dog. His blue eyes were encircled 

with dark rings. A little later he dashed into 

the kitchen, where his Aunt Mary was busy 
making a fire. . 

“Oh—Aunt Mary!” he screamed, his eyes 
wide with fear and anguish. ‘‘They’ve al- 
ready done it! Oh, I hate my dad! He's al- 
ready done it!” 

“Done what? Your dad ain’t done nothin’. 
He’s still in bed, an’ so is everybody but you 
an’ your old Aunt Mary.” 

“But he’s gone! Douglas ain’t anywhere— 
his chain is there, and it ain’t broken; it’s 
unhooked. And—"” The boy broke down. 
Sitting on the edge of the woodbox, his thick 
ruffled hair shaking with his sobs, he cried for 
the only comrade his life had ever known. 

The weeks hurried by uneventfully. 

“Dad,” he cried one day, unable to hold 
his feelings any longer, “‘is—is that dog dead 
or not?” The ranchman slowly lowered the 


“Put up your hands!’ yelled Big Tom as he leaped upon the startled smugglers 


Saturday came very quickly, it seemed to 
the troubled boy. The night to count sheep 
was at hand, and Sir Douglas lacked ten 
sheep. Don sat on the gate post and waited 
for the dog to appear; he did not wait long. 
Up the hillside he came, skillfully rounding 
his flock, and at the sight of the little figure 
on the gate post began biting and snapping 
at the lazy little animals. Don leaped to the 
ground; one look at the collie brought a cry 
to his lips; the dog’s mouth was smeared 
with blood, and a streak of gray wool was 
hanging from his laughing jaws as though it 
were caught in his teeth. 

“You're a sheep-killin’ dog, Douglas; but 
they ain’t a-goin’ to kill you!” he almost 
sobbed. 


The crash came right after breakfast the 
next morning. Don was late in coming down- 
stairs. The men were gathered in the back 
yard, talking loudly. The boy was sum- 
moned by his father before he had time to 
eat his breakfast. 

“Boy,” he thundered. “You've lost half 
your flock!” 

His face was a mixture of anger and disap- 
pointment. ‘Was it wolves? Speak up now! 
Or did you just let ’em stray?” 

Don thought hard for probably ten sec- 
onds, then, lowering his honest eyes, he 
answered: 

“Just let 'em stray—I reckon. I git—kind 
of sleepy—sometimes in the afternoon—”’ 

“My son—mine! Your grandfather was 
the greatest sheep-herder in the state, and 
I have more than doubled his flock, and you 
—you, with all your bringing up, to go and 
disappoint us like this. I’m never goin’ to let 
you herd another flock!”” The ranchman 
threw the boy a glance of mingled sorrow 
oe Seer and hurried out of the 
yard. 

One day, a month later, the boy went to 
town in the car with his father and returned 
home at sundown. Several of the men came 
running down the driveway to meet, them. 
Their first words sunk deep into the heart of 
the lad. 

“Douglas has been caught killin’ sheep!”’ 
shouted the first one. ‘Your dog’s a sheep- 
killer!’ 

“‘What’s that?” asked Donald Morrison, 
and the men explained. When Sir Douglas 
had brought in his sheep there was blood and 
wool around his mouth. 

“Who found the blood on his jaw?” asked 
Don Senior. 

“Joe Hicks!’’ answered Billy promptly. 


per he was reading and looked at his son. 

“Blessed if I know, boy. I’ve always had 
a kind of a notion that you knew something 
about the dog.” 

“Well, I don’t! And if you don't—who 
does?” 

Nothing more was said about Sir Douglas. 
Early in August an astonishing occurrence 
took place. There were two other dog herd- 
ers, shepherd dogs and old on the place. One 
evening the one called Kerby failed to bring 
in his sheep; a search in the moonlit pasture 
disclosed the marks of a great struggle, ap- 

rently against a pack of wolves. Old 

erby lay dead on his battle ground with the 
carcass of a wee lamb near him. The grass 
was crushed with the struggle, and pieces of 
wool and also much blood smeared the wide 
area. The ranchman looked’ troubled. The 
dog had lost nineteen sheep from his scat- 
tered and ruined flock. 

Two days later, Aunt Mary in her 
starched sunbonnet returned from an after- 
noon’s visit at the Jones ranch. 

“Billy,” she cried eagerly, for Aunt Mary 
liked the boy, “there’s somethin’ mighty 
queer about this business.” 

“Losin’ sheep? Why, have the Joneses 
lost any more?’ 

“They've lost enough to set 'em ravin’ 
mad, that’s all—an’ so have the Murphys. 
They say it’s wolves, but of all the herders 
we've got in this district, has any one of 
them ever seen a wolf? No,.an’ its mighty 
queer; but that ain’t what I was aimin’ to 
tell you. About. two o’clock this morning 
the Jones boy, a-comin’ home horseback, 
saw some men a-drivin’ sheep out of our 
west pasture. Now you know, Billy, we 
never drive sheep at night. The neighbor- 
hood has lost sheep other years, by a stray 
wolf now an’ then, but the days fer a pack 
of wolves is gone. Billy, I been a-doin’ a lot 
a thinkin’ as I come along! Is there a man 
on the place you can trust?” 

“Why, sure!’’ 

“T wouldn’t be so sure; name one.” 

“Big Tom.” 

“All right, Big Tom. Now you an’ Big 
Tom will have to lose some sleep for a while; 
you keep this to yourself exceptin’ for Big 
Tom, an’ you hide in the bushes at the cross- 
roads for a few nights—" 

“T’ll do it, Aunt Mary.” And he dashed 
away in search of Big Tom. . 1 

After a week’s weary watching the two 
herders were about to give it up and told 
Aunt Mary so. as aa 


“A wild-goose chase, Aunt Mary,’’ they 
told her. . 

“No, it ain’t,’’ she said in her old-maidish 
way. “Everything comes to ‘him who bide- 
his time; keep on a-goin’ every night unt:! 
you get ’em.” 

And they did. Five nights they lay ix 
wait at the -crossroads. Billy had fallen 
asleep, but Big Tom’s keen ears caught the 
sound of tramping feet. He hurriedly awak:- 
ened the boy. With guns poised for actioi,, 
they waited. Two men came into view driy- 
ing a small flock of sheep. 


“put up your hands!’ yelled Big Tom as 

he leaped almost upon the startled smuv- 

glers,. who, speechless, slowly raised their 

arms. Billy gasped and almost dropped his 
n 


gun. 

“Toe Hicks!” 

“Turn in your tracks and go back to the 
ranch,” ordered Big Tom. ‘‘Billy, you bring 
in the sheep.” 

Aunt Mary saw the figures in the moon- 
light. She had had a feeling that this was the 
night and had not gone:to bed. She awak- 
ened her brother and explained the situation 
to him. The news spread quickly. Every 
sheep man in. the country arrived in town by 
noon. Investigations were made, and the 
sheep buyer, a new man who had been in- 
nocently buying sheep from the thieves at 
different times during the summer, ea- 
gerly produced the checks and bills for fear 
he would also be condemned. 

“Look here!’”’ Morrison cried to the buyer. 
“T've been studying the bills and judging 
that it was our sheep and Jones's that you 
bought. Every sheep is accounted for!” 

ell, doesn’t that satisfy you?” 

“No. You see I—we condemned a sheep 
dog—a fine collie, for killing some of those 
sheep!” 

“That's bad.” The buyer rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully. Suddenly he exclaimed, ‘‘How 
do you know the dog did it?” 

"Blood and wool on his mouth, and the 
men found a carcass with a hole in its 
throat!” cried the ranchman. “Say!” He 
whirled suddenly toward the eager group of 
ranchmen. ‘‘Who found that carcass? Did 
you all see it with your own eyes?” 

“Mr. Morrison, Joe Hicks found that car- 
cass.”’ It was Billy speaking. ‘“‘And I'll bet 
he was the only one, for I know I didn’t see 
tt” 

‘Mighty!’ gasped Big Tom. 

“Tf that’s true, then there wasn’t any car- 
cass, and the dog’s mouth was doped, and 
the: wolves’ attack was a fixed-up ruse.” 
The ranchman's voice rang with the joy and 
relief he felt. -Then suddenly: his face grew 
dark; why had Don, the pride of his heart, 
lied to him? And where was Sir Douglas? 

“Let’s quiz the prisoners,”’ suggested Big 
Tom, and.they all agreed and went over to 
the jail. They found Joe stubborn and un- 
communicative, but the other man was in 
better spirits. 

“Oh, I don't mind tellin’ yuh; the jig’s 
up. now,” said ‘the ‘prisoner wearily. ‘“‘We 
doped the dog’s mouth and fastened the 
wool in his teeth an’ left three carcasses on 
the river bank,.but I guess they was washed 
away, fer no one ever found 'em! But I don’t 
know nothin’ about the stealin’ of that dog 
—somebody else did that!” 

They told the news to the others at sup- 
per that night. Don scarcely took a breath 
as he listened. 

“But Douglas!’’ he cried. ‘Didn't they 
know where he was?” 

“No, son—that’s still a mystery!’’ an- 
swered his father. 

“Oh, not such a mystery,” said Aunt 
Mary softly. ‘‘He’s just down the road about 
twenty miles a-drivin’ sheep fer Jason 
Samps.”’ She paused to let the words sink 
in. All eyes were upon her working face; a 
struggle between a smile and a cry was going 
on there. “Any woman,’ she continued, 
“could a told that the boy was a-lyin’ to 
shield some one or something mighty dear 
to him that mornin’. Don ain't a triflin’ boy 
—an’ he ain’t goin’ to sleep watchin’ sheep, 
either. An’ a woman would a knowed too, 
just by lookin’ at a dog like Douglas, that he 
ain’t a sheep-killer. Well, so, being a woman, 
I knowed all this; and so I didn’t think you- 
all better shoot Sir Douglas, an’’I took it 
upon myself to slip him away.” 

“Oh, Aunt Mary!” The boy leaped a 
chair to get to her. 

“T called Jason Samps up on the phone 
after you was all in bed an’ asked. him to 
drive over. I took Douglas down the road 
to meet him an’ explained the situation. He 
fell for my plan an’ took him home with 
him, an’ that’s all! Sir Douglas is a live dog, 
an’ he’s.comin’ home in the mornin’!”’ 
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HE, theught that it was her-awn fauk - 


that~life had demanded from her:so 
much and given so little in return first 
came to Nancy Warren on that second 


‘Sunday in May. In honor of Mothers’ Day 


the church had been lavishly decorated, 
there had been soul-stirring music, an ap- 
propriate sermon by the pastor, and as a 
special tribute to the anniversary the min- 
ister had concluded the services by reading 
Kipling’s thrilling poem ‘Mother o’ Mine.” 

In her plain, ill-fitting suit and homemade 
hat Nancy sat alone in the Warren -pew. 
Mothers were out in numbers, either proud 
in the company of absent sons and daughters 
returned to do honor to the parent for which 
the day is set aside, or accompanied by chil- 
dren too young to leave the home nest. 
Nancy felt herself an alien from them all. 
She dreaded being asked why Helene hadn’t 
come home from college, where she was a 
senior, or Jean and the on hadn’t accepted 
the invitation their mother had 
sent. 

As soon as the benediction was 
pronounced. Nancy slipped. out 
and hurried in the direction of 
home. The boarders would be im- 
patient for their midday meal, 
and since John had-been disabled 
by a second. stroke he. hated to 
have his wife leave him except to , 
gointo the field. - =. - ss. | 
+ “Inr.plain, and neglected,. and 
ignored, but I’m useful,” she told 
herself with a dash of bitterness 
as she recalled. the. minister’s 
eulogistic words. “My children 
will never be thrilled by the word 
‘mother,’ unless they want some- 
thing. They think of me as their 
father always has, just a con- 
venience.” 

She plodded along the country 

road, a woman old at forty-nine, 
and as she went her thoughts 
plunged down strange paths, 
traveling again the length of all 
her hard, drudging, self-sacrificing 
years. 
Nancy struggled along until she 
was eighteen; then she shook off 
the old life and in a city miles 
away from her mountain home 
secured employment in a manu- 
factory. There she met and mar- 
ried Loren Bickford, whose aspira- 
tion promised to keep steady step 
with Nancy’s. But her happiness 
was short-lived. On the day they 
were married Loren contracted a 
heavy cold and a week later died 
of pneumonia. 


+ 


‘OO heartbroken to return to her work in 

the shop, too bewildered to formulate 
any other plan of self-support, Nancy went 
to the home of Loren’s parents in the town 
that was destined to become her permanent 
home. She might have. remained with, the 
Bickfords indefinitely had not John-Warren 
found himself in. urgent need of her services. 

Mrs. Warren had died the year before, and 
the household of the fifty-year-old widower 
had become demoralized by a succession of 
housekeepers when he besought the young 
widow to come to his aid. With the advent of 
Nancy a married daughter came home for a 
few weeks, and to her John announced his 
intention of making his new housekeeper’s 
position a life one. The idea met with the 
daughter's approval, and John immediately 
broached the subject to the young widow. 

To Nancy his wooing came as a real shock; 
yet the thought of going out again in the 
world among strangers to earn her living 
was peculiarly repugnant. She needed a 
home as badly as John needed a housekeeper. 

he knew his reputation in the village close 
to which his large farm hovered. There he 
was regarded as honest, upright and sincere. 
Owing to the long, expensive illness of his 
wife and the death of his partner, which had 
involved their live-stock business in disaster, 

1S property was heavily mortgaged. He 
made no effort to deceive her about this, 
but he adroitly pointed out the advantage a 
marriage would be to. them both, Each had 
nown love and lost; now a new partnership 
founded on mutual respect and liking, and an 
honest determination for each to do-his 
share, would be as successful and desirable 
as It Was unromantic. 

At the close of the first year baby Harmon 
arrived, but at the end of two weeks Nancy 
sn up, discharging the girl helper and per- 
Orming her share of the work with an avidity 
that nothing could daunt. 

! can’t shirk now,” she answered John’s 
Suggestion that she take things easy for a few 
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weeks. ‘You'll be an old man by the time 
Baby is ready to enter college, and we still 
have to pay off the mortgage on the farm.” 
Long afterward Nancy remembered that 
never again did she need to quiet John’s 
solicitude lest she overdo. 

When the Warrens had been married 
seven years Nancy’s fourth child, Helene, a 
tiny, downy-haired girl,, was born. They 
were making-steady financial progress then 
even in the face of these extra expenses, and 
John. closed out his business to give all his 
time to developing the farm. They could 


convenience their father had ever considered 
her.. With all her strength she pushed the 
thought aside. She had lavished love un- 
stintedly on her children; she had been sure 
they were properly clothed and fed,- but 
slaving early and late left little time for 
intimate confidences. Of course, Harmon’s 
failure to confide his plans had not been in- 
tentional. It was just that he did not 
understand how very much she cared. 

Soon after Harmon’s announcement Jean 
whispered to Nancy that she wasn’t going 
back to college for the final. year. She and 





‘*Hop in!"” ordered Nancy with an assumed coolness. ‘I'll have you home 
in no time’’ 


have afforded regular help, but with John 
nearing sixty, and with four children to rear 
and educate, Nancy still kept her place in 
the field. 


By the time Harmon was ready to enter - 


college, Jean was in the last year in the high 
school, Merton :a freshman, and Helene but 
two years behind. Before the opening of the 
school year that was to mark so important 
an epoch in the life of the Warrens, John had 
a stroke of apoplexy. Thus the problem of 
supporting the family and educating the 
children became wholly Nancy’s. 

John violently protested against another 
mortgage being placed on the farm. Harmon 
oak give up the idea of college and help 
the others through high scheol. A high-school 
education was all that he had given to his 
first children. Naney. closed her mouth 
grimly. She went into the woolen mill at the 
village and learned to weave. All through the 
winter she worked in the mill, going back 
and forth through snow and sleet, and over 
roads that were at times almost impossible. 
She got up at three o’clock every morning, 
milked the cows, tended the hens, fed and 
watered the stock, left the work in the house 
where Jean and Helene could finish it and 
then started for a day’s weaving in the mill. 

Merton, never strong, was not much help. 
Remembering the way she had worked, 
Nancy didn’t wonder at his lack of strength. 
“Just do your best with your school work, 
sonny, and you'll be doing your share,’’ she 
paused in her task of scalding the meal for 
the pigs’ supper long enough to console-him. 
Then with a heavy pail in each hand she 
started for the barn. 

In June of the fourth year Harmon re- 
ceived his A.B., and six weeks later he mar- 
ried one of his classmates. His marriage was 
one of the hardest blows Nancy ever re- 
ceived. She had -had no suspicion of his 
intention until the card .came. Her heart 
almost stopped pulsing at the fear she was 
becoming to her children nothing but the 


the young minister who had supplied the 
pulpit of the local church the previous sum- 
mer had decided to marry in September. 
Nancy’s lips went -white, but she made. no 
protest. She was not present at the wedding. 
She was never able to put in words just 
how Jean made her understand that’ she 
would not be welcome. But the intimation 
had been conveyed and accepted. 

Nancy brushed and pressed John’s clothes. 
She squeezed out the money to buy Merton 
a new suit.. She bought Helene a dainty 
bridesmaid frock, in addition to purchasing a 
suitable trousseau for the bride. Then she 
went to the field and all the long afternoon 
helped harvest loads of golden grain. 


AFTER all Nancy’s hopes Merton never 
entered college. Harmon’s father-in-law 
admitted his.new son:to a full partnership in 
his wholesale business and found an opening 
for the younger brother. Merton was -mar- 
ried from Harmon’s home three years later. 
Just before that John had had a second 
stroke, and Nancy had given up her work in 
the mill to remain at home. But Helene’s 
degree was still to be won; so Nancy hired 
Jonas Barton to help with the farm work and 
filled the house with boarders from the mill. 
Transporting them to and from work each 
day added to Nancy’s long hours, but she 
never thought of complaining. 

On her brief. vacations Helene fussed and 
fretted at what she termed ‘“‘defiling the 
home life,” but Nancy kept stolidly on. She 
could have reminded the girl that she had 
slaved all her life not from choice but to 
give her children the advantages she had 
been denied. 

But, hurt at their misunderstanding as 
she had often been, Nancy had never 
thought of revolting until that Mothers’ 
Day service; then. not a single one of the 
four had responded to her plea to return for 
the sentiment for which the day stood. All 
the way home from the service her thoughts 





wan.ina mad circle, but when she turned into 
ithe yard they steadied, flowing smooth, and 
quiet, and deep. Without the ability to put 
it into words she. determined to demand of 
life full payment. for the things she had given 
so generously. 

“Guess you folks will have to look for a 
new boarding-place after this week,” she 
announced abruptly to her boarders, as she 
served the. elaborate Sunday dinner pre- 
pared for the guests that failed to appear. 
“I’m going to have this summer to play in.” 

“Oh,. Nancy, you don’t mean that we 
really must go? We can’t_after being here 
with you two years,” one of the girls an- 
swered piteously. 

“If we don’t pay you enough, we're willing 
to pay more. But you've spoiled us for an- 
other boarding-place,”” Mr. Carver seconded 
— wail. 

Nancy laughed grimly. “Spoiled you? 
Well, I guess that’s what I’ve done =o 
family. That’s why I’m letting 
you go. I’m going to spoil myself 
for a while.” 

They. pleaded and coaxed, even 
scolded a little, but it was in vain. 
Nancy refused to consider bribes 
or be won over by pleas. Resent- 
fully they accepted her word as 
final. 

“Don’t wonder fotks like to be 
spoiled,” she told. herself, going 


“T feel just as if-I was going to like 
it great.” 

To Nancy, May. had never been 
so beautiful-as it was that year. 
For the first time since her four- 
teenth birthday she took time te 
note the greenness of the budding 
trees, the fragrance of the apple 
blossoms and the. wide sweep of 
the level fields without thinking of 
the crops that must be planted 
and tended and harvested. 

. She hired another man to work 
with Jonas and gave them a plan 
of what she wanted accomplished. 
She had learned much about 
carrying on the farm before John 
was disabled, and her varied ex- 
periences since made her-an ex- 
cellent manager. Under these con- 
ditions she hoped to clear as large 
a profit as the farm had ever 
yielded. But even if she didn’t, she 
was through with working in the 
fields, with milking cows and 
tending hens. Her heart sang for 
joy when she thought that after 
all these years she was coming into 
her own. 


FEELING of excitement swept her on- 
ward. The farm was fifty per cent more 
valuable than it had been when Nancy went 
there thirty years before. The thought that 
it was unencumbered and the memory of cer- 
tain bonds and a small amount of ready cash 
put away for an emergency gave her a suc- 
cession of warm, heartening thrills. 

She’d buy new furnishings for the house, 
and she’d get herself some pretty clothes. 
No more homemade hats and dresses fash- 
ioned by hands more used to holding the 
plow and guiding the reaper then to manip- 
ulating shears and plying a needle. 

In the next few weeks Nancy accomplished 
miracles. She sold.enough of the bonds to 
make a first payment.on a long-coveted car 
and arranged to pay: the balance out of a 
field of oats which promised a banner yield. 
She learned to drive the car, just as she had 
learned a hundred difficult things, when 
spurred on by necessity. 

John nearly had a third stroke when 
Nancy assisted him to the window to view 
her new purchase. “Bought a car and never 
even asked if you could have the money?” 
he barked. ‘‘What do you suppose the chil- 
dren will say to the way you are cutting up?” 

“They'll be glad,” she declared with a 
conviction she was far from feeling. Nancy 
summond all her courage to meet the tirade 
her extravagance called forth. John cen- 
sured, scolded, growled and threatened. 

Nancy. had. given.up. trying to make him 
understand, weeks before. As soon as she 
could she made her escape and hurried away 
to interview a carpenter. With the clear vi- 
sion she had formed of the desired remodeling 
the work moved rapidly toward completion. 
All the workmen seemed eager to carry out 
her plans in the quickest possible time. 

When the house was ready she drove to 
the nearest city and ordered furnishings to 
match the improvements. From the furni- 
ture store she went to the city’s leading 
modiste. 


‘ aboat: the -house -that: afterndon. * 
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“I want something pretty nice,’’ Nancy 
said. ‘My youngest daughter graduates from 
college in ten days. I’ve never been to a 
graduation .or a wedding yet. Always some- 
thing -happened to keep me at home when 
they finished high school, and I could never 
afford the right clothes for a wedding. I 
can't now, but I’m going to have them. I 
thought something frilly—” 

“No, no!” interrupted the woman almost 
sharply. ‘You are not the type that calls for 
frilly, fluffy things.. You want something to 
do credit to those eyes. Leave it all to me!’’ 

With a vast feeling of relief Nancy left it 
to her. That night she wrote to Helene that 
she was coming to see her graduate. The 
girl’s answer left Nancy with a tight, hard 
pain in her heart that took hours of reason- 
ing to ease. 

The college wasn’t to be opened to the 
public that year; so each graduate was al- 
lowed but one ticket. Helene had already 
given hers to her very dearest friend. There 
followed an elaborate flow of: words which 
held no meaning. To Nancy. just one thing 
stood out clearly: Helene didn’t want her. 
She was ashamed of her. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER § 


NN walked down the long attic. The 
prisoners were still huddled at the 
far end. Several men lay on their 
backs, sleeping what appeared to 

to be a sleep of complete exhaustion. The hot 
air had grown foul. Those who were awake 
stirred or sat up at her approach, and the 
officer rose. There was another thundering 
report, and he spoke in almost a normal tone 
of voice. 

“The battle’s begun.” 

Ann shivered. 

“Will it last long?” 

“‘No telling.” 

Ann remembered her errand. 

“Ts there anyone here who can sew?” 

“‘T can,’”’ answered a voice. ‘I’m a tailor.” 

“T’ll bring you some sewing.” 

Ann walked carefully across’ the floor, 
though she might have run, or leaped, and 
she could: not have been heard. Returning, 
she carried over her arm lengths of material 
and-in her hand a needle and a spool of 
thread. 

“You sew this up, and I’ll bring more.” 
She remembered an admonition of Aunt 
Lu’s and repeated it with all Aunt Lu’s in- 
tonations. ‘‘Sew it firmly, or it’s no use to 
sew at all.”” She had the grace to blush. 

‘fYes, missy.” The tailor’s hands shook, 
and his pale lips quivered. “‘Think we can 
get out of here?” 

“I don’t see why not,’ answered Ann, 
cheerfully. ‘‘There are lots of trees and 
outbuildings.” 

“That boy over there—is he true to the 
Union?” 

“Of course he—’ The rest of Ann’s sen- 
tence was lost against a louder boom. She 
put her hands over her ears. The officer 
crouched before one of the little windows at 
the rear and beckoned a soldier to join him. 
Round the mass of: the linden tree the dis- 
tant landscape was visible. Ann looked out 
the other window; she could see battlé lines 
forming toward Round Top. In anothér in- 
stant they were hidden by masses of smoke, 
from which issued long tongues of flame. 

“We hold the heights and the enemy are 
attacking,” explained the officer. 

“Tonight we'll be with our men or dead,” 
said his companion. 

Ann opened the door and slipped round 
the edge of the wall. Bob had finished cut- 
ting out the long sections and was at work 
upon the sleeves, laying several thicknesses 
of cloth together. Snip, snip, went the 
scissors. 

“Aren’t you afraid of getting them 
wrong?” asked Ann admiringly. “I would 


Bob shook his head. 

“They have to be different for the differ- 
ent arms, don’t they?” asked Ann. “I 
mean right and left.” 

Bob’ looked at her with pity,-and Ann 
blushed. It might. be an advantage to know 
something about sewing, if only the general 
principles. ‘The clock struck four; at least 
it began to strike four. One, two, and the 
last strokes were lost-in the roar of cannon. 

“There are different noises,’’ said Ann. 
“Sharp and quick—those are the muskets; 
then the boom, boom, and the long rolling 
sound.” 

“Take these over,’’ ordered Bob. ‘‘And 
bring the finished ones back.”’ 

Ann gathered up four carefully pinned 


“No wonder they're ashamed of me. 
They’ve never seen me in anything. fit to 
wear. Just wait till they see my new clothes 
and the way I’ve fixed the house! They'll 
feel differently then.” 

It was the middle of July before Helene 
came home. 


Gy tei met the young graduate at the 
Junction. Her hands on the wheel were 
steady, even if widened and gnarled from 
heavy work. She had on a close-fitting hat 
pulled-well down over her graying hair, and 
her tailored dress was as modish and smart 
as Helene’s own. 

“Hop in!” ordered Nancy with an as- 
sumed coolness that gave no intimation that 
her heart was pounding until it hurt. ‘T’ll 
have you home in no time.” 

‘Mother!’ The word was a reproach. 
Helene stood quite still, her blue eyes purple 
in her indignation. ‘‘What is the meaning of 
this? You. never told me a word. I can’t 
understand it.”’ She stepped in beside Nancy, 
still keeping up a run of little staccato 
sentences. ‘You've skimped me on~-my 
clothes all the spring, then bought all these 


new ones for yourself. And a car?” She 
paused on a sharp, accusing note. 

Nancy fought down a strong desire to cry. 
Why, when she had spoiled others for thirty 
years, wouldn’t they allow her this little bit 
of self-coddling? She made a valiant effort to 
explain. But Helene’s eyes were blinded by 
the years of Nancy’s sacrificing, and she 
could see nothing but her own side. 

They. rode home in grim silence. 

As Nancy drove the new car into the barn, 
Helene, frowning pettishly, said: “I: don’t 
see why you got this idea into your head. 
Honestly, you’d think your family meant 
nothing to you!” 

Nancy stood it no longer. This was the 
last straw. pot 

But, instead of bursting out in a torrent of 
mingled tears and words, she controlled her 
wrath, and, in the controlling, her whole 
appearance assumed a sudden, surprising 
dignity—the dignity of a strong woman who 
has sacrificed much. 

“Helene,” she said quietly, “haven’t you 
said about enough?” 

Not a word about the sacrifices she had 
made. Not a word of complaint. Not a word 
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Each of the soldiers came forward and put on a wrapper, and if necessary 
Ann snipped them to the proper length 


garments. She returned quickly, bringing 
not only those she had taken earlier but 
those which Bob had just hung over her 
arm. 

“They aren’t sewed,” she announced, 
round-eyed. ‘‘He can’t sew. He’s dreadfully 
sick. Another man tried it, and he can’t 
either. It's the heat and: the bad air, and 
they have nothing to eat.” 


” 


Ann grew suddenly a little whiter. Since - 


yesterday at noon she had had only two 
hard biscuit. She had had no water, and 
thirst had begun to torment her. She was 
about to ask how soon one died of hunger 
and thirst, but Bob prevented her with a 
question of his own. 

“And you can’t sew at all?” 

Tears ran down Ann’s cheeks. 

“T could try,” she said humbly. 

“Then try.” 


of. whining. Just a simple, gentle questio: 

that pierced straight to Helene’s young. 
thoughtless heart. That wasall. Helene looked 
at. her and, looking, recognized in her a fine 
spirit than her own. Nancy switched off the 
motor of the car and climbed out. And before 
she knew what had happened she was crying 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, putting her arms 
around Helene. ‘‘It’s been so hard:”’ 

Helene saw herself and all‘her family for 
what they were—the spoiled children of the 
most wonderful mother in the world. 

“Forgive me,” she said. “You must try 
and forgive us all. We have been so blind!’’, 

Then they walked into the house, arm in 
arm. : 

The next afternoon, Nancy went to the 
barn to drive her car to the village for soine 
provisions. On the seat was a small package 
wrapped in brown paper. She. opened it 
curiously. It was.a beautiful little clock, to 
fit on the dash-board—a luxury she would 
never have dreamed of. The card inside 
read: ‘‘To dearest mother, from her loving 
family.” : 

It was the first real present they had ever 
given her. 


She threaded a needle. She thrust it into 
the seam with her right hand and drew 
it out on the other side with her left, and 
thrust it back with her left hand and pulled 
it through with-her right. Pretended ineffi- 
ciency had become real. Drops of perspira- 
tion added themselves to her tears. The edge 
of the goods raveled and caught in her 
thread. Scarlet with embarrassment, she 
looked up. 

If Bob had been astonished or mortified 
for her sake, he had now forgotten those 
emotions in another. He sat in a_ brown 
study gazing at the floor; then he shifted his 
gaze to the machine and rose and removed 
the lid. On the floor stood an oil can; he 
lifted it and drenched both sewing and run- 
ning gear. He sat down, put a wrapper in 
place, and waited. 

“You won’t run the machine! They'll 
hear you!” 

Bob continued to sit as though he were 
waiting. There came a rolling ‘‘boom,”’ and 
Ann juniped. So did Bob, but it was to apply 
his feet to the treadle. By the time the sound 
died away, he had sewed a sleeve together. 
He put another in place; there was another 
“boom,” and still another and another. 

“How smart I am!’ said he. 

“You are!’ sighed Ann. 

“Boom! Boom!” said the cannon. 

“Thank you,”’ Bob addressed the cannon 
and at the same time made his feet fly. 
“Tf you keep that up long enough, I'll get 


’ them all done.” 


The clock struck five; the sun shone in 


~ full force; there was no diminution of the 


sounds. 

“They ought to have belts to tie round 
their waists,” said’ Bob. ‘‘Otherwise the 
wrappers’ll flop like sails.” 

“T can get ribbon, lots of it. I know exactly 
where I put all the ribbons.” 

“Wait till it’s darker.” 

“It’s dark there now. I pulled the shades 
down.” 

Ann tiptoed through the doors, The officer 
still crouched by the window, a new observer 
beside him. Ann looked toward the other end 
of the attic—half the men were lying supine. 
The officer beckoned her to his side. 

“You can’t think of any way to get 
food?’’ 

Ann shook her head. “I wish I could!” 

‘Where are you going?” 

“Down to get some things we need for 
sewing.”’ 


ANN slipped into the black depths. She 
moved with the utmost care, but care 
seemed to be unnecessary. In the storeroom 
there was confusion. 

Making her way to the front of the store- 
room on her hands and knees, Ann found a 
bolt of narrow. ribbon and slipped it into the 
pocket made by the strap of her pantalettes. 
Returning, she crept into the corner behind 
the mannikins—here was a store of shoes and 
stockings. The barefooted officer needed 
shoes. Uncle Chris would be willing for her 
to give anything to needy Union soldiers. 
She began to pile shoes on the steps. 

Back in the attic, she found men kneeling 
at both the west windows. The scene of 
battle had shifted farther toward Round 
Top. The soldiers turned to gaze at her, 
their eyes burning. They looked like ruffians 
with their stubble of beard, but the light in 
their eyes was that of gratitude. 

“There are shoes on the steps. You can 
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ereep down and get them. I can fetch more 
if you need them:” ~ —— : : 

“You. haven’t anything to eat, sister?” 

_ “Nothing,” said Ann in. despair. 

“J guess you’re hungry, too.” 

“7 can stand it.” 

“We don’t know how to get away unless we 
can find something to give us alittlestrength.”’ 

The clock struck seven; the cannon 
roared more loudly. Bob had left the ma- 
chine and was inspecting his work. 

“They ought to try 'em on. Some will have 
to be cut off at the bottom.” 

Ann returned to the garret, her arm piled 
with crude garments, the scissors in her 
hand. She motioned the tall officer to stand 
up and to slip a wrapper over his head. 
She offered him a sunbonnet and tied a rib- 
bon round his waist. Even the sick man sat 
up,to look. The men did not smile, there was 
in their eyes aJook of desperate ‘hope. Each 
came forward and put on a wrapper, and ‘if 
necessary Ann snipped them*to a proper ~ 
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It-was necessary to lift her- bedily and! 
then_to lead her. He swept from the old 
lounge the fragments of cloth, the spools and 
pins, and she lay down. She lay limp, face 
downward, her head on her folded arms, 
the blackened soles of her white-stockinged ! 
feet turned up. 

Bob went to the windows, first at the 
front, then at the back. There was no 
change. The moon sailed through a cloudless 
sky. Here and there rose the smoke of camp 
fires. Back and forth through the streets 
moved groups of soldiers. He ‘heard a loud . 
“Halt?’ and his heart sank. But the 
soldiers of the garret had ample time to get 
away. How far had they gone? 

Putting his hand into his pocket, he took 
out a cracker. There had: been six; there 
were now four. He glanced at the figure on 
the couch. He was-not sure that it would be 

. -possible to leave the garret tomorrow. He 
* put the cracker back and-took a -piece of { 
dried apple from the other poeket and ate it»! 





( Jength. . * slowly. Thirst conterted his face. 
“We'll never forget you,” they promised. He .was suddenly overpowered by sleep. 
“Never!” He stepped across the floor and looked 


“Oh, I hope we get away!” 

Asoldier struggled to get out of his wrapper. 

“Keep it on, Starr,” advised the officer. 
“Get used to it.” 

Ann fetched the last of the wrappers. 

“Bob, can’t you think of any way to get 
food? These men can’t travel unless they 
have.something.”” 

He vanished into a cupboard and returned 
with a large tin box. He stood with it in his 
hand as though afraid to open it. 

“T used to keep—”’ 

“Oh, open it!’ cried Ann. 

He lifted the lid. Within was a bag of 
good-sized crackers and another of dried 
apples. 


down at Ann. She had turned on her back 
and was breathing heavily. He turned her 
over on her side, then he lay down on the 
floor. Blushing, he reached up and laid his 
hand on her foot in its soiled stocking. The 
touch comforted him; even if he fell asleep 
he would remove his hand before daylight 
and long before Ann waked to mock him. 
He heard her laughing voice saying, ‘“‘Sew- 
ing Susie! Sewing Susie!” Then he heard no 
more, The setting moon looking straight in 
the window upon him saw him in the same 
attitude, his arm raised stiffly. 

Ann -believed that she dreamed all night 
long. First she climbed the old apple tree 
in the garden behind Aunt Lu’s house and 





The setting moon looking straight.in the window saw Bob in the same at- 
titude, his arm raised stiffly 
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“T'used to keep provender up here,” he 
finished. ‘“‘The boys used to come up to 
visit me. Help yourself.”’ 

Ann took a cracker in each hand. 

“Slowly!” warned Bob. 

Counting out six crackers, he put them 
into.one coat pocket, and into the other a 
handful of dried apples. He held out the 
bags to Ann. 

“You take them over.” 

n’s ready tears began to flow. 

“You take them. You do everything, and 
you don’t get any credit. And you can tell 
them how to go.” 

: Bob stepped’ across, a bag in each hand. 

“Not something to eat!” whispered a 
hoarse voice. 

He dealt out the crackers—there were 
enough to give each man four; then he 
handed round the dried apples—of these 
there were enough to go round six times. 

Bob walked with the officer to the window 
and together they peered out. 

“The sun’s almost down,” said Bob. 
“You should go as soon as there are shad- 
ows, and before the moon’s too high.” 

The golden light faded into silver. The 
soldiers assembled at the head of the stairs 
in their strange garments. Eight o’clock 
struck; the attic grew dark. 


EORGE WOOD, seated cross-legged 
with his three companions under 
the big oak in the grove behind the 

‘ Wood house, looked gravely from 
Jinky Jenks to Custard Peyser to Chilly 
North. “Never was a Philosophers’ Club at 
oo. far as I know. Ours will be the 

S| — 

“And maybe the last,”’ suggested Chilly. 
Say, why not make it a literary club or a 
hikers’ club or somethin’ useful?” 

Sure,” added Custard. “I don’t know 
much about philosophy. What good is it?” 

Neither do I,” Jinky admitted. “A high- 
school junior isn’t supposed to know things 
outside the course of study.” 

George looked grieved. “If you don’t 
know anything about it, that’s all the more 
reason \ hy you ought to learn.” 

“How so?” inquired Jinky. 

Take my kid brother, Splinter,” George 
ned earnestly. ‘You know how he is— 
reshest kid in Dobbsville, always doin’ 
something to get a fellow sore, thinks the 
world is his watermelon, you know—" 

_ Just like my kid brother,” Custard 
interrupted him sympathetically. ‘“He’s a 
mean little egg.” 

Yes, and like mine, too,” added Jinky. 

Chil}, had no small brother, but he 
Owned a fox terrier named Bobo, and Bobo 
Considered the world his bone. ‘That dog of 
deels so worms than any kid brother!” Chilly 


Well, there you are,” said George. 


“ 





“At nine we'll go,” said the officer. 
“It seems long to wait,’’ answered a 
weary voice. 


BEFORE nine, the officer shook hands 
with Ann and Bob and told them that 
his name was Seaton. 

“T’ll say again and for all of us that we'll 
never forget you. I don’t believe I'd go 
down yet if I were you. There'll probably 
be an artillery engagement and an infantry 
charge; then everything will be over, and 
you can go home, or your people can find 
you. Good-by.” 

Holding up his dress he went down the 


stairs, followed by a private soldier. The | 


door closed softly, there was no other sound. 

A man touched Ann on the shoulder and 

held out his hand. It was the tailor. 
“‘Good-by,”’ said Ann. ‘Good luck.” 


Once more Ann was crying—how she . 


hated herself for it. 

“Wait awhile,” advised a voice which 
seemed to. have authority. ‘“‘Give ‘em a 
chance to get away.” 

The clock struck ten and the last soldier 
held out his hand. 

“God bless you both,” he said solemnly 
and was gone. 


‘How lonely it seems!’ whispered Ann. 
“Oh, how I hope they’ve got away!” 


said Bob. 


Together they knelt at the window look- 
_— past the linden tree toward Culp’s 

ill. 

“They’re fighting at Culp’s Hill.” 

“Do they fight all night?’’ asked Ann. 

“T suppose so. Sometimes.” 

“Will they break the gravestones?” 
Again the hateful, hateful tears. 

“‘Here’s a cracker,” said Bob. “I saved 
some for us.” 

Ann ate it greedily. 

‘May I have another?” 

“Yes,” said Bob without hesitation. ‘In 
the morning I’m going down and give my- 
self up. They’ll let you go, and they won’t 
kill me.” 

“Surely it will be over then!”’ 

The clock struck eleven. The distant 
noise was lessening, but again there was 
confusion in the streets. 

“It doesn’t sound like victory,” said Bob. 
When there was no.answer, he touched Ann 
on the shoulder. ‘I believe it’s almost over. 
Ann! Are you asleep?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Ann. 

“Come over to the other side.” 


The Philosophers Club 


By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 


Illustrated by CLARENCE ROWE 


“Custard and Jinky and I all have fresh kid 
brothers, and Chilly has a fresh dog; and we 
all complain about ’em. Now if we were real 
philosophers we wouldn’t let kids or dogs or 
anything worry us; we’d take ’em philo- 
sophically.” 

“Huh,” said Jinky in some doubt, “I’ve 
tried that lots of times, but it didn’t work.” 

“That's because you're not a philosepher,”’ 
George pointed out. ‘‘Didn’t you admit you 
didn’t know beans about philosophy? I’ve 
got a book on it, and what I propose is that 
every week we meet here under this friendly, 
spreading oak and read together. It’s a great 
idea; fellows—something that’ll affect your 
whole life. You'll see what a big difference 
it’ll make. We'll all be happier, and’’— 
George paused impressively—‘‘we’ll know 
just how to handle kid brothers and fox 
terriers.” 

The others made no immediate reply, but 
it was clear that the remark about kid 
brothers and fox terriers had impressed 
them. In the end they agreed to form the 
club. Jinky and Custard said they didn’t 
care much about philosophy for its own sake. 


“All right!” said George enthusiastically. 
“We'll meet here tomorrow afternoon at 
three o’clock.” 

That evening after supper George en- 
countered Splinter in the living-room; the 
small boy had been christened Edson, but 
few persons besides his mother seemed to 
know it. ‘‘What great things have you been 
doing today, kid?” George inquired. 

“Do I have to tell you?” retorted the boy, 
with a lift of his nose and a flash of his blue 
eyes. 

“You get fresher an’ fresher every day, 
seems to me!”’ said George. 

“T mind my own business, though; that’s 
more than some people do.” 

George bit his lips. Young Splinter cer- 
tainly was a thorn in his side! Well, the kid 
was due for a jolt. A few hours spent with 
Plato, Aristotle & Co. would-teach George 
just how to handle him without pricking 
his thumb, and before long the Splinter 
would be eating out: of his hand. George’s 
intentions were better than his metaphors. 

“Ever hear of philosophy, kid?” he 
inquired. He was so filled with the subject 


fell, hitting branch after branch until, sore 
and bruised from head to foot, she landed 
with a heavy thud on the hard ground. Then 
she was hiding something in the deep cellar 
at Grandmother Fiddler’s, and the ladder 
slipped under her, and she fell far, far down 
to the hard, cold, slimy floor. 

Then she dreamed that Aunt Lu beat her 
cruelly, and this was the strangest dream of 
all, since no earthly inducement would 
have persuaded Aunt Lu to strike her or any 
other child. She was being punished because 
she could not sew, when all the time she had 
learned to sew. She saw a great collection of 
ladies’ dresses hung up about the room— 
all of which she had made. Not only that, 
but there were decorations of beautiful 
embroidery and lace, all the product of her 
‘fingers. 

Aunt Lu’s method of punishment was 
curious. She had no strap or switch; she did 
not even use her own capable hand; she 
threw missiles, and the missiles were now 
shoes, now hams. They hit Ann on the head, 
on the arms, between her shoulders, bang, 
bang, bang, bang! And at the impact sparks 
of fire flashed. She ran down long, dark, ill- 
smelling, hot corridors to escape, but Aunt 
Lu invariably waited at the next corner. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


that he was willing to discuss it even with 
his insignificant brother. 

“No,” said Splinter. 

Again George bit his lips; he never could 
get used to his brother’s short answers. Oh, 
well, a few hours spent with Plato, Aristotle 
& Co.— 

Splinter drew from his pocket a wide 
rubber band and with a quick movement 
jerked it over his head and let it snap round 
his neck. For a moment his eyes bulged; 
then as he got used- to the pressure they 
popped back where they belonged. Splinter 
took the band off and put it into his pocket 
again. 

George regarded him curiously, wondering 
what the boy meant to use the band for. 
Splinter always had some crazy plan or 
other, and George was sure that the rubber 
band was part of the next one. But he knew 
better than to ask what it was. 

“Say, kid, don’t you want me to tell you 
something about the old philosophers?’’ he 
continued. , 

Splinter grinned. Philosophy! Philoso- 
phers! Huh, what did he care about things 
like that? What he cared about was deep- 
sea diving. That old rubber band was just 
the thing he needed, his last piece of appa-, 
ratus. A littlke more work on the diving 
helmet and he would be able to walk along 
the bottom of the river and see fishes and 
maybe sponges and coral and everything! 

Early the next morning young Splinter, 
deep-sea diver, continued work ‘on his 
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helmet; his workshop was a thicket close to 
the brook that meandered through the 
meadow at the foot of the slope behind the 
house. No deep-sea diver ever wore a more 
interesting or inexpensive helmet than the 
one Splinter was laboring on. It was made 
of a square box that would fit nicely over the 
head; the box had once been oblong and had 
held tools belonging to George; for want of 
something better Splinter had used George’s 
saw and George’s hammer to make George’s 


George seized the deep-sea 

diver by the arm, gave him 

a pull and then a push that 

sent him reeling toward the 
water 


tool chest square. Then he had cut a square 
hole in one end and by dint of much labor 
had fitted a sheet of plain window glass into 
it and puttied it all round. After that he had 
cut the skirt from George’s old raincoat and 
tacked it round the open end of the box so 
that it hung down perhaps two feet. The 
small boy felt no pags of .conscience. Why 
should he? His brother had discarded the 
coat two winters before, and he had as good 
as told him he might have the tool chest. 

Now Splinter was engaged in the hardest 
part of his work: plugging up all leaks in the 
box with paraffin in order to make the hel- 
met safe for deep-sea diving. 

And. while he was working the Philoso- 
phers’ Club met at the appointed hour 
beneath the friendly, spreading oak.. George 
opened the meeting by opening the book. : 

“It’s great stuff, fellows, what’s in this 
book!” he said. “I’ve been reading the 
chapter on Diogenes—”’ 

“What did he do that he shouldn't?” 
inquired Jinky. 

“Who was he? Tell us about him, George,” 
suggested Custard. | , 

George cleared his throat. ‘‘I consider him 
the greatest of all the philosophers.”’ 

Jinky and Custard and Chilly leaned a 
little forward as George, full of enthusiasm 
for his subject, began to tell about the little 
man of Athens who preferred a tub to a 
steam-heated apartment. Diogenes was 
great! He just didn’t care at all. No matter 
how unpleasant things were, he laughed at 
them and got along fine; when trouble 
pursued him he crawled into that old tub 
of his and left it shivering outside. 

“T sort of like him,” Jinky admitted. 

George nodded eagerly and told how the 
little cynic would crawl forth from his tub 
at night, light a lantern and begin a still 
hunt for an honest man; how he met 
Alexander the Great, and the ruler said if 
he weren’t Alexander he should like to be 
Diogenes; and how once when somebody 
came and stood in front of ‘him Diogenes 
said, ‘Hey, you get out of my sunlight!’ 
No, the little tub philosopher just didn’t 
care at all. The world was his watermelon, 
and he always managed to sit on top of it. 

“But, George,” said Chilly doubtfully, 
“maybe Diogenes could act like that, but 
what I want to know is, can we?” 

“Course we can!’’ 

George lowered his gaze to the book and 
began to read. 
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-Meanwhile Splinter had finished work on 
the helinet. The small boy was satisfied. with 
it. Of course it wasn’t so watertight as he 
sheuld have liked, but he didn’t intend to 
stay under very. long—five or ten minutes 
perhaps. ae 
- He had put on his bathing suit and a pair 
of .‘‘sneakers.’’ Now he lifted the helmet with 
both hands and lowered it gently till it 
rested on top of his head and the skirt of 
George’s raincoat came down round his 


gene 
owe = 
shoulders, As Splinter peered through. the 
glass at the dim world outside—dim because 
the glass was dim—he felt as he thought a 
deep-sea diver must feel when he gets into 
his apparatus for the first time. Splinter was 
thrilled. 

He fished his rubber band from his pocket 
and made ready to snap it round his neck; 
that: of course would prevent water from 
seeping up between his neck and the skirt of 
the raincoat. The band was too small .to.go 
over the helmet, but not too small, the boy 
thought, to advance upon his neck from. the 
ground up. So, sitting down, he stretched 
it round both feet and worked it. up to_his 
hips; the band considered that the limit and 
parted with a snap. 

“Doggone,” said the boy-ruefully. 

More fishing in his pockets, produced a 
piece of twine that had held many a string of 
sunfish. Splinter didn’t think the fish spoiled 
it for his purpose; on the contrary, perhaps 
they made it more suitable. In a few minutes 
he had the twine tied round his neck; it was 
pretty tight and uncomfortable, but deep-sea 
diving necessitated certain discomforts. 


A FEW yards downstream the brook deep- 
ened into one of those convenient pools 
that seem to exist mainly to please small 
boys. In the middle it was almost six feet 
deep, and Splinter, who stood three feet ten 
without stretching, had decided that it 
would be just right. Reaching the pool, he 
chose two heavy stones for ballast and 
strode boldly in. : 

The water came to his knees—to his waist 
—to his chest. Another stride and the boy 
could feel it round his neck. Thereupon he 
reached upward, tugged twice on an imagi- 
nary line, waved his hand at a group ot ° 
imaginary onlookers and, with a little jump, 
submerged himself. ; 

The first few seconds were delicious— 
darkness all round him except for a little 
patch of green in front. The next instant the 
light went out, and he was strangling! Poor 
Splinter was in a panic. He dropped all of 
the stones and, clawing at the helmet, came 
sputtering and gurgling to the surface. He 
turned blindly and started for the shore. 
Water cascaded down his shoulders and 
flew from him in a sparkling shower. 

He stumbled up the bank and, dropping 
to the ground, made all sorts of strange, 
choking noises that sounded all the more 
strange because they were coming from 
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Splinter turned blindly and started for the 
shore. Water cascaded down his shoulders 


inside the box. He tried to loosen the twine, 
but he couldn’t do it; the water had tight- 
ened the knot. For a while he picked at. jt; 
then at last he started back toward :the 
place where he had left his penknife. : 

It was at that important moment that the 
Philosophers’ Club concluded its first 
meeting. George closed the book and stood 
up, eager and triumphant. ‘Great stuff, 
what? I tell you Diogenes had the right 
idea! Now remember what I said; if any- 
thing bothersome comes up, keep cool 
and—’ 

George dropped the book. Happening to 
glance down toward the brook, he had seen 
to his amazement a strange-looking box 
floating among the willows that fringed the 
stream! He didn’t realize that it was his tool 
chest; he didn’t realize anything. He was 
dumbfounded. For the lower part of 
Splinter’s body was hidden by the bank, 
and as far as George was concerned the box 
was just simply bobbing along as if it were 
filled with some strangely buoyant gas! 

“What—what’s the matter, George?” 
cried Jinky, starting up. 

The others got hastily to their feet. 

“Ohi!” said George in a weak voice. 
Splinter had stepped upward, and now 
George could see what made the box float. 
His amazement changed swiftly to anger. 

“My.'kid brother!” he cried. ‘My tool 
chest!’ 

“Hey, George—” 

A - George was already halfway down the 
ank, 

The tool chest had stopped and was 
Staring out of its square, single eye at the 
indignant, onrushing brother. As he drew 
close it said in a hollow voice, ‘‘George, cut 
—— o’ string around my neck, will 
you ” 

George stopped short; his eyes were 
blazing, and his hands clenched. Tool chest 
ruined! Tools all scattered about! And if he 
weren't mistaken, that looked like part of 
his raincoat. Gone now was all thought of 
Diogenes. Unablé*to speak, George seized 
‘the deep-sea diver by the arm, gave him a 


‘pull and then a push that sent him reeling 


toward the water. 

As Splinter went to his knees up came 
both hands, and eight fingers closed round 
the stubborn twine. The small boy gave a 
_ that certainly would have guillotined 

im if the twine, fortunately, had not 
broken. Splinter bent over and scraped the 
helmet from his head. 

“What's the idea, pushin’ me like that?” 
he demanded. 

George simply glared at him. Words could 
not express his thoughts. 

Splinter glared back at his brother; then, 
whistling in an ostentatiously casual man- 
ner, he started slowly up the hill. He had 
had enough thrills for one day. 

Jinky and Custard and Chilly, who had 

en silent onlookers, tried hard not to 
grin; it was especially hard because Jinky 
and Custard each could see in Splinter his 
own brother, and Chilly thought he could 
see in him his fox terrier. Only when the 
Savage glint had gone from George’s eyes, 
and he was beginning to look as if he real- 
ized that he hadn’t acted quite as a philoso- 
pher should have, did one of them venture 
to speak. Then— 

“Say, George, would old Diogenes have 
acted the way you did toward Splinter just 
now?” Jinky inquired slyly. 

‘No,” replied George. “Diogenes would 
have banged him over the head with that 
tub of his! Anyway, Diogenes didn’t have a 


kid brother; I guess that’s why he was so 
happy.” 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 








IN FERIOR quality often hides 
behind a mask of mere surface 
goodness. 


For example, a shoe has two 
soles. But do you ever ask, do 
you ever stop to think—‘‘What is 
behind the outer sole? What is 
the second sole?”’ 


We cut apart several shoes that 
looked like Ward’s—shoes made 
to sell for 25 cents less. The 
second sole was made of leather 
that cost 20 cents per pair. When 
the first sole is worn out, the 
second sole will ‘‘disappear’’ with 
a few days’ wear. 


Ward’s second sole is made of 
45 cent leather —as sturdy and 
strong and long-wearing as the 
outer sole. . 


The price of the inferior shoes 
is seemingly lower than Ward’s. 
A quarter can be saved in cash, 
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but at a loss of two dollars in 
serviceability. 

At Ward’s ‘‘we never sacrifice 
quality to make a seemingly low 
price.’’ For fifty-five years this 
has been the Golden Rule policy 
back of every article we have sold. 


We do not adulterate, “‘skimp,’’ 
or use inferior substitutes to take 
a few cents off the price. 


Ward’s prices are as low as reli- 
able merchandise can be sold— 
always. And no merchandise 
power in the world can buy at 
lower prices than Ward’s! 


Over 60 million dollars in 
cash is used to buy goods in the 
largest quantities to secure low 
prices. But we never make a price 
a few cents lower by sacrificing 
service and your satisfaction. 

A Price too low—makes the 
Cost too great. 


Use Your Ward Catalogue : for Greater Savings 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Are you ready? It’s almost camp time. 


CAMP 
TIME 
SOON 


If you are not enrolled soon you may be 
too late. Certainly you will not wish to 
miss the fun other young people will be 
having in the mountains, at the shore, 
hiking, riding, swimming, making things. 

If you have not already selected your 
camp, if you will fill in the coupon, or 
write to us, giving the facts, we will be glad 
to help you find one. 


ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Address... . 


Location preferred 


Maximum expenditure. ........ 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


[N DIVIDUAL freedom is as necessary to 
additional development as gasoline is to 
an automobile.—Alexander Kerensky. 


THERE is a lot of money in the nation’s 
savings banks; but there would'be ten times 
as much if there were no false pride in the 
country. 


Tue, “Famity WaGeE” IpEA, which some 


Socialists earnestly support, would assure. 


a man of a pay envelope that increased with 
the number of | his children. One effect would 
be to keep all bachelors out of the ranks 
of the unemployed. 


IF YourzuH is a time of faith, it is also a time 
of doubt. Few young people have the per- 
sonal experience or the leisure for serious 
thought to enable them to reach a sound 
and permanent philosophy of life. So when 
you read of “‘irreligion in the colleges’’ do 
not be unduly disturbed. Doubt is a phase 
through which most of us have to pass. 


THE RussIANs have invented a new ‘na- 
tional dance” in which they imitate so far 
as they can the movements of a machine. 
The arms move like ‘pistons, the feet like 
hammers. Is it not extraordinary, this wor- 
ship of the machine in a country nine tenths 
of whose population is made up of peasants, 
and whose intellectual leaders are in flaming 
protest against the kind of civilization that 
exists as the inevitable product of an age of 
machinery? ‘ 


MAN AND THE MACHINE 


AVERY clever and well-known lawyer 
of | Chicago, Mr. Clarence Darrow, ‘is 
ready to defend publicly—and has in fact 
done so—the preposterous thesis that’ man 
is a machine, entirely a machine and nothing 
but a machine. ‘Does it not seem strange 
that a man who has lived long enough to 
see passing before his eyes innumerable 
examples of human courage under suffering, 
of human triumph over the limitations and 
the hostile forces of nature, of human love 
and sacrifice for others, should still be unable 
to conceive of a human spirit, greater and 
more divine than the body it animates? 

Of course man, materially considered, is a 
machine, or at least employs mechanical 
principles in his locomotion, his muscular 
activity and his vital processes. But what is a 
machine except an object by which man 
himself has intelligently enabled inanimate 
matter to reproduce the structure and the 
motions which he has observed in his own 
frame? You cannot imagine a machine with- 
out a creator. And if man’s body is a me- 
chanical contrivance, it is impossible to 
think of it except as the result of intelligent 
construction. Though Mr. Darrow balks 
at the conclusion, behind the machine is the 
power that made it, the power we call God. 

But can anyone conceive of a pure ma- 
chine that can reproduce itself, communi- 
cate intelligently with other machines, think 
and reflect on its own origin and destiny, 
give up its existence to save another ma- 
chine or to advance the happiness of other 


machines? These qualities transcend the ° 


mechanical; they are attributes of something 
that is not inherent in the joints or sinews 
of the body; they belong to the spirit. 

It is true that some human beings degrade 
or starve their spiritual part until they 


~ seem hardly more than mechanical things. 
~But they ‘are not.true men and women. 


Within a few weeks the world has celebrated 
three interesting events—the centenary of 
Beethoven’s death, the bicentenary of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s death, arid the centenary of 
poreph Lister’s ‘birth. Here are three 

uman beings; one of them expressed in 
enduring beauty the deepest emotions and 
aspirations of humanity, another delved 
into the most obscure and complex secrets of 
nature, and brought forth knowledge that 
has changed the face of the world for man- 
kind; the third labored to find the means 
of saving millions of lives that otherwise 
must have been lost—and succeeded. Could 
three merely mechanical constructions have 
done these things? We know they could not. 
Mysterious and intangible as the spirit of 
man is, it exists, and we recognize it by’ the 
fruits it brings forth. To, deny it is to-show. 
a blindness of. perception or a perversity~of 
mind that it is hafd-to understand. 


TELEVISION 


UPPOSE your husband is a thousand 
miles away on a business trip; or your 
son is five hundred miles away at school or 
college; or your married daughter lives 
perhaps as far off. You can step to the tele- 
phone and after a few minutes’ waiting 
hear a familiar voice coming to you across 
all those thronging miles. What would you 
think if by pressing a button you could also 


see the face of the loved one thrown upon a. 


little illuminated screen, watch the lips 
move as the words come one by one to your 
ear, and catch the smile you know so well? 
All this may soon be possible, for experi- 
ments lately made‘ prove that television is 
practicable. 

On April 7 Secretary Hoover spoke at the 
national capital, and a roomful of* people 
in New York saw his recognizable face and 
figure projected at the same time on a screen 
in the laboratory of the Bell Telephone in 
New York. The image was not so sharply 
defined as on a. moving-picture screen. 
When it was transferred to a screen some 
three feet long, it was much less clear than 
it was on one that is no larger than a picture 
postcard. But this is only the first step. 
Improvements are sure to be made; the 
expense of the process will be reduced, and 
the clarity of the image will be increased. 
It will be some years before it will be possible 
to equip a telephone with the necessary 
apparatus. But the thing itself has been 
done. The wireless waves are able to extend 
the range of the human eye as they do the 
range of the human ear, and we have found 
out how to make them do it. 

Such inventions make conceivable to us 
the theories of Doctor Einstein that space 
has only a relative existence. It is still an 
existence that our corporeal bodies have 
laboriously to contend with; but as far as 
our senses are concerned space means less 
and less to us. To see and hear a person 
five hundred miles away! Our ancestors not 


.sO many generations gone would have 


crossed themselves at the idea and mur- 
mured that it was witchcraft! But what one 
age can explain only as magic another learns 
to accept as owing to the control and direc- 
tion of natural forces by human intelligence. 
And how that control and direction has 
transformed the world! How unlike the world 
of a century ago, and how unlike perhaps 
the still more extraordinary world that our 
grandchildren will know! 


SCRAP BOOKS 


HEN the late — L. Sullivan, the 

eminent prize fighter, announced his 
intention of writing an autobiography, some 
editorial wit suggested that he call it “My 
Scrap Book.” It is not that kind of scrap 
book which we wish to speak of here, but 
the kind that our fathers and mothers used 
to make, and that we ourselves should 
perhaps be the better for making. 

The book was not always or indeed often 
intended for the purpose in life that it was 
destined to fulfill, but was usually an old 
ledger or other account book from which 
leaves enough had been cut to allow for the 
fattening that the pasted clippings would 
cause. Into it went many things that 
caught the maker’s fancy or appealed to his 
taste; turning the pages of such a book today 
gives an interesting picture of what appealed 
tothe mind of a past gerieration. 

It is a common experience of those who 
peruse the yellowed clippings to find them- 
stlves exclaiming, ‘How interesting!" or 
“What a pretty thought!” If we ask our- 
selves why that experience is common, the 


answer, we believe, will be found in the 
discovery that the selections that prompt 
the exclamation almost always contain some 
appeal to the heart—something that touches 
the higher and finer emotions or. reflects 
some wide and fundamental human sym- 
pathy. Few of the selections will be found 
to have been clipped from magazines or 
copied from books. Most of them were taken 
from newspapers or weekly periodicals and 
belong to the.class of poetry that editors of 
anthologies are fond of referring to as 
“fugitive verse.” 

Why has the fashion of making scrap 
books died out? Is it because so much of the 
modern so-called poetry appeals merely to 
mental whimsicality and; smartness of 
mind?, No one of-taste and cultivation cares 
to keep by, his side for long any verse that 
does -not ‘inspire or.soothe or comfort, and 
,much of the verse: of .todayzseems to us.to 
lack those qualities: On the other «hand, 


‘ some ofthe newspapers print’ verse that’ is 


often-well. worth preserving. 

The late Frank L. Stanton, who, with Joel 
Chandler. Harris, did so much to brighten 
the lustre of Southern letters and to make 
life kindlier and sweeter for North and 
South alike, has been called ‘‘preéminently 
the scrap-book t.” It is a wreath of 
laurel not to be despised. 





A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


A FAMOUS CRIMINAL CASE 


— years ago, the paymaster of a shoe 
factory in South Braintree, Massachu- 
setts, was shot and killed by holdup men, 
who robbed him of the money he was 
carrying. A year later, two men, named 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
were convicted of the crime. Both men were 
radicals, Communists in fact. It has been 
charged that both court and jury were 
prejudiced against them on that account, 
and many people are still convinced that the 
men were unjustly convicted. Every sort 
of legal recourse has been exhausted by 
counsel for Sacco and Vanzetti, and the men 
have so far avoided execution. The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts has at last. denied 
the latest petition for a new trial, and the 
men have been sentenced to be electrocuted 
in July. Now strong attempts are being 
made to persuade Governor Fuller to 
exercise his right of pardon or commutation 
of sentence..The case has attracted as 
much attention in Europe as in the United 
States. Communist meetings have  de- 
nounced our courts for convicting Sacco and 
Vanzetti, and American legations in several 
countries are under continual guard to 
prevent possible attempts to attack them or 
damage them by explosive bombs. 


NEW YORK TO PARIS 


Two famous air pilots, Commander Byrd 
and Floyd Bennett, are planning a non- 
stop flight from New York to Paris some 
time during this month of May. The flight 
is to be made at the expense of the America 
Trans-Oceanic ’ Company, of which Mr. 
Rodman Wanamaker is president. There is 
a standing offer of $25,000 made by Mr. 
Raymond Orteig for the first pilot who 
shall succeed in making this flight, but 
Commander Byrd says he will not compete 
for that prize. He regards his work in avia- 
tion as strictly scientific and is not interested 
in making single flights for money prizes. 
Lieut. Commander Noel Davis, U. S. N., is 
also preparing for a New York to Paris 
flight. ; 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


FIVE of the great powers, Great Britain, 
France, Japan, the United States and 
Italy, have sent an_ identically-worded 
protest to the government of the Canton 
republic regarding the destruction of foreign 
property and the killing of seven foreign 
residents at Nanking. The notes demanded 
a diplomatic apology and reparation. It 
was reported that the Cantonese would 
suggest a joint inquiry into the responsibility 
for the disorders at Nanking, to which the 
powers are hardly likely to consent. News of 
increasing dissension between General Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Communistic group which 
controls the civil power at Canton came 
from several sources. The Communists, 
under the stimulation of M. Borodin, their 


Russian adviser, are determined to take 
the army away from Chiang and turn it over 
to a Communist commander. The move- 
ments of the Cantonese army north of the 
‘Yangtse. River have been checked by a 
strong force under Marshal Sun which has 
driven all organized Southern troops back 
behind the river. In Peking and -Tientsin, 
North China, the police have raided the 
Russian legation and various soviet offices 
in search of some evidence of Russian plots 
against the government of North China. 
It is reported that in consequence the lega- 
tion will be abandoned or transferred to 
‘ Hankow, which the Cantonese control. 


|: FIGHTING IN NICARAGUA 


!'"THERE is word of renewed battles 
| + between the Conservative adherents of 
Ene Diaz and the Liberal: forces of 
Sacasa.‘ Details’. ofthe fighting-are obscure, 
| but ‘it ‘appeats-that the Diaz. army has had 
ithe advantage. President Coolidge has sent 
' Mr. Henry L. Stimson of New York, who was 
Secretary of War under President Taft, as a 
special commissioner to Nicaragua, to 
make a careful study of the unhappy situa- 
tion in that country. 


STEALING GOVERNMENT PAPERS 


\ ," 7 E spoke recently of a conspiracy to de- 

ceive President Calles of Mexico with 
regard to the real attitude of our government 
by means of forged diplomatic. communica- 
tions. It is now said in Washington that more 
than three hundred documents have: been 
stolen from the American Embassy at Mexico 
City and sold or turned over to President 
Calles. There is a great deal of secrecy about 
the whole affair, but it is reported that Presi- 
dent Calles has returned the stolen docu- 
ments to Washington. 


PRESIDENT OUT; PREMIER IN , 


PRESIDENTS of Chile have difficulty in 
keeping their authority. President Ales- 
sandri had to resign his office in 1924, at 
the demand of a military junta, and, though 
he came back in 1925, he found it necessary 
to resign again after a few months. Now his 
successor, President Figueroa-Larrain, has 
consented to take a two-months’ “‘leave of 
absence” and turn over all his authority to 
the Premier, Sefior Ibanez.. It is hard to 
follow the intrigues and political stratagems 
that go on in Chile, but it appears to be a 
fact that Ibanez is a forcible character who 
is determined to rule the country in the 
interests of the Conservative element of the 
population. Some observers think he plans 
a Tetenerchip like Mussolini’s. 
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Historic Calendar 





Drawn by L. F. Grant 


May 8, 1429. Joan of Arc relieves Orleans. 


TEEL-CLAD, with sacred. sword and 
pennoned lance, ; 
Her charger's hoofs across the drawbridge 
drumming, 
Unhelmeted she rode, the Maid of France, 
While all the rescued city hailed her coming. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





A NEW EMPHASIS ON 
PERSONALITY 


The Companion's Religious Article 


THE progress of doctrine in the Bible is 
toward the fuller recognition of person- 
ality. From the tribe to the individual, from 
a group consciousness to a personal experi- 
ence, from a vague recognition of gods many 
and lords many to the discovery of one 
Infinite God, from a Messianic nation or 2 
group within the nation to the expectation of 
a coming Saviour, the trend is toward the 
(Continued on page 335) 
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No more 
mussy-manes! 


Tue order of the day in business or 
social life is a trim, clean contour for 
the head. Roaching and bunching, 
thin wisps, straggling scalp-locks and 
cow-licks—simply won’t do: 

The man who uses Glo-Co is never 
troubled by such things. He uses 
Glo-Co every: morning—he knows it’s 
as important as shave or shower. 
Glo-Co not only keeps the hair prop- 
erly in place all day—it goes after 
dandruff too. Use Glo-Co Shampoo 
also—your doctor would recommend it. 

If you can’t get Glo-Co prepara- 
tions at your favorite drug store, 
barber shop, or department store, send 
$1 for a full-size package of each 
product. Address: Glo-Co Company, 
Dept. J-5, 6511 McKinley Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 
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PHONOGRAPH 
RECORD SENT 
FREE 


SPEECH 
Learn to Double Your Income 


Overcome stammering and other speech defects. 
Talk with ease and freedom. Command respect. ‘ 
Make friends quickly. Earn more money. Attain 
real happiness. Gain complete, permanent speech 
Correction quickly and easily. America’s fore- 
most school. Years of experience. Thousands of 
Sraduates. Write today for information and phono- 
“ - Noobligation. Dime covers postage. | LEARN TO BE 
HE LEWIS INSTIT 
157 Stimson Ave. pa hE. Andean 
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Make a Butterfly Tray 5.) onc: 

foe Easy to.make and sell. Illustrated Catalog of 
eed, Bases, Butterflies, Grasses, Scenic Backgrounds, 

ete., 8 cents. Special rates to camps. - 

Frazer Co., 78K Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





Ask ; 
Storekeeper for STOVINK —— 
Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass, 
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Cuticura Soap 


Pure and Wholesome 


Keeps The Skin Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 











MISCELLANY 
(Continued from page 334) 


recognition of the individual man. The 
prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, written 
after the nation and the national church had 
collapsed, were significant in their individu- 
alism. Jesus was not a committee, nor an 
association, but a man. 

In the last generation there has been 
strong emphasis on the social aspects of 
religion. It has been salutary, and the time 
has not yet come to call upon it to halt. -We 
cannot afford to forget for a moment the 
social aspects of our faith. But there is very 
great need also of a new emphasis on per- 
sonal responsibility. The religion of the 
Bible is the religion of a persona! God, a 
personal Saviour, a personal righteousness 
and a personal immortality. 

Viscount James Bryce has said truly that 
America’s greatest peril is. the loss of a sense 
of personal responsibility in the movements 
of great masses of people. The herd mind is a 
menace to individual conscience. Over 
against this is the Bible admonition not-to 
follow a multitude to do evil. No concession 
to the opinions of others, no mode or con- 
vention, can justify any man or woman in a 
course of action that to him or her is morally 
wrong. No book more fully than the Bible 
recognizes the significance of social life in 
spiritual concerns; and no book so emphati- 
cally affirms the privilege and duty of every 
man to obey his own conscience. 

Daniel Webster once said that the greatest 
thought which had ever found a place in his 
mind. was that of his personal responsibility 
to God. No bonding company in this world 
or in the world to come can assume liability 
for our acts of personal wrong-doing, and no 
one else than ourselves is entitled to the 
satisfaction that comes from an_ honest 
endeavor to perform our own personal duty. 
There are obligations that cannot be dele- 
gated. There are joys that legitimately 
belong to the individual who has a conscience 
void of offense. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


N this test, Mason Willis scored 85 per 
cent. Hazel Grey scored 75 per cent. 
Test your general knowledge against theirs. 


1. What is a “leather-neck’’? 

2. Who was the first signer of the Declara- 

tion of Independence? 

. Is it easier to swim in salt or in fresh 

water? : 
. Who is the Secretary of State of the 
United States? The Secretary of War? 
Of Commerce? 

. What city is the capital of British India? 

. In what city was Theodore Roosevelt 
born? . 

. What is a “poilu’’? 

. What is the difference in time between 
London and San Francisco? 

. On what river is Dresden, Germany, 

situated? 

10. What famous Italian is distinguished as 
poet, dramatist, novelist, soldier and 
aviator? 

11. What does “Amen” mean? 

12. Are a cow's horns placed before or be- 
hind her ears? 

13. What animal found in the United States 
carries its young in a pouch, like the 
kangaroo? 

14. Why do we see lightning before we hear 

, the thunder? 

15. What have whales and bats in common? 

16. Which President of the United States 
was impeached? 

17. How many level tablespoonfuls make 
one cup? 

18. How many “bells” is eleven o’clock a.m, 

according to ship time? } 

9. Who is the high commissioner appointed 

by the baseball clubs of the- major 
leagues to settle all disputed questions 
among clubs and players? 

20. What Indian tribe still lives in Florida? 
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The answer to these questions are on page 
337. 


THE CRAFTY LEOPARD 


HERE is no Uncle Remus in Africa to 

turn the animal stories of its dark peoples 
into literature; but the stories are there, 
waiting. One of them, recently brought 
from the Soudanese jungle, runs thus: 

A leopard and.a hyena were travelling 
together. The hyena found a fine big shell 
suitable to use as a spoon, but the leopard 
bade him throw it away—there would be 
spoons enough where they were going. 





(Continued on page 337) 
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The best swimming suit 
is no suit at all... > 
the next best thing 1s a 


Spalding! 


SWIMMING suit, to look 
right, has to be skin tight 
when you put it on. 


Then, when you start wav- 
ing your arms and legs, and 
doubling up like a jackknife, it 
has to give like your skin. 


If it binds or chafes, it spoils 
the fun. 


Spalding Suits are made to 
give 4 inches extra stretch. 


They fit like your skin. They 
give like your skin! 

Wonderful new color com-. 
binations. Speedy designs. ’ 
Reasonable prices. 

Treat yourself to the world’s 
finest suit—a Spalding—then 
take to the water like a duck! 

You will find these suits at 
a Spalding store, or some other 
good store, in your town. 

Get one today! 


hee 


Mail the coupon for free 
24-page booklet showing 
Spalding Swimming '| 
Suits for every member 
of the family. 


© 1927, A. G.S. & B. 


| A. G. Spatpinc « Bros., 
| 105 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Please send me the free 24-page booklet showing Spalding 
| Swimming Suits for every member of the family. 


¥.C. 5-12-27. 
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Even outdoors— hair never out of place! 


STRIKE« 
You’re Out! 


One, two, three—Out/! He didn’t have 
a chance. 


Your unruly hair hasn’t a chance, 
either, when you use—Stacomb! Go 
into action with this modern dressing 
and you can give those stubborn cow- 
licks the one-two-three every time they « 
come to bat! 

Stacomb is the hair dressing which more 
fellows rely on than any other. And here’s 

} the reason— 

Stacomb really: your hair smoothly 
im place. -There simply isn’t any argument. _ 

But more!—Stacomb brings out the natural 
lustre of your hair. Supplies the oi‘s your hair 
needs. Never leaves it dried out, as frequent 
wetting with water does. 

Stacomb never makes your hair look gummy 
either. It is actually beneficial—it helps pre- 
vent dandruff. 

Stacomb comes as a combing cream,—in 
jars and tubes,—and now in the popular new 
liquid form as well. All drug stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


ecun eer. oee 





Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. AB-49, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked:— 

Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 


Address. ....000. 














































Play 


Faster— 
/ Better 


Kent’s Olympic Driver is as 
fine a racket as any player 
can own. It is strong, speedy, 
sure in action, well balanced 
and - built for vigorous, pro- 
fessional playing. 

Its laminated frame made of 
selected white ash is oval in 
shape, rounded both inside 
and out, the entire body rein- 
forced with walnut. Each side is reinforced with 
raw hide, and bound with strong white linen. 
Strung with white or orange best smoothside 
split sheep gut. An unbreakable and unbeatable 
racket. 

Catalog showing all KENT Models and giving 
complete rules of the game, sent Free on request. 


E. Kent Estate, Est. 1840, Pawtucket, R. I. 


fonts, 00 


OLYMPIC DRIVER 


Other Kent Rackets at your dealers priced from 
$5.00 to $18.00 according to quality. Be sure you 
get a genuine Kent Racket. 





" To secure this Mem- 
bership Button, the 
first step is to use the 

coupon below 





NE of the best marine engineering projects 

which have come to the Director's at- 
tention is that of Member Irving W. Doyle 
(14) of Brooklyn, N. Y. From various ma- 
terials, in which an old bicycle played an 
important part, Member Doyle has constructed 
a power mechanism which can be adapted to 
practically any small skiff. 

One of the great virtues of Member Doyle’s 
design -is that the entire apparatus can be 
removed intact from the boat. Essentially, his 
mechanism consists of ‘two ‘bicycle sprockets, 
one with pedals-and:crank, a chain to connect 
the two sprockets, a bicycle saddle and saddle 
post anda pair of handle bars. The rear 
sprocket of the power combination is fastened 
to a shaft, to which in turn are’fastened pedals 
on either side of the skiff. The handle bars are 


%rvdder 
PL 


connected to the motor so that the young 
marine engineer may sit easily in the saddle, 
propel his craft at any desired speed, by 
sufficient exercise with the pedals, and steer 
where he will by means of the handle bars. 
No more completely thought-out nautical 
design has nm seen in the Lab office. 

The sketch printed above (redrawn from 
Member Doyle's original) should give all 
Members a clear idea of Member Doyle's 
design. For additional details, we quote his 
own description: “The paddle arrangement 
consists of a 6-ft. piece of 1-in. galvanized pipe 
with the sets of paddles on the ends and a 
sprocket in the middle. The paddles, K, are 
made of two widths of 214 by. % in. ceiling 
board, held together by cleats across the back, 
while the spokes, J, are lengths of the same 
wood, ripped down the center and set about 
1% in. apart. They are fastened to the shaft 
by two 8-penny nails, through blocks of wood, 
P, and holes drilled in the pipe. The sprocket, 


Two Special 


T the left is a good 
illustration of the 
thoughtful adaptation 
made by Member Roy 
Henderson (15) of 
Greenville, S. C., in 
converting an old sew- 
ing machineintoa drill. 
‘ By sawing off the end 
of the machine which 
formerly. carried the 
needle and by. drilling 
the revolving shaft to 
take a chuck, Member 
Henderson has now a 
laboratory tool of con- 
siderable usefulness. 
There are almost in- 
finite possibilities- in 
the use of discarded sewing machines, as some 
of our other awards well indicate. 





EST BRANCH, Iowa, has a reputation 

second to no town of its population in the 
United States as a producer of Y. C. Lab award 
winners. First it produced Member John 
Pearson, winner of one Special and one Weekly 
Award. Now it gives us Member Robert 
Endow, whose faithful model of Hendrik 
Hudson's Half Moon brings him herewith a 


| Special Award. 


Member Endow made his model in accord 
with the ‘“‘bread and butter’’ method advised 
by Councilor Magoun in the Y. C. Lab page 
for February 18, 1926. 

Member Endow reports that there are 17 
pieces in the hull to form its shape, 3 pieces in 

















the forecastle, and 5 pieces in the poop and 
forward decks in the stern. The rails are made 
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When writing to advertisers please mention THE YoutH’s COMPANION 
sS 


THE ¥°@"LAB 
The National Society for Ingenious Boys 
76th Weekly $5 Award 


I, is nailed through three holes into a combi- 
nation of blocks, U, which fit around the shaft 
and are-fastened to it by four nails, through it. 

‘““Mounted on a wooden platform, L, is an 
inverted sprocket and pedals, C, with the 
‘V’-shaped rods fastened to the baseboard 
by means of four angle-irons, M, twisted to the 
proper angle. Bolted to the forward rod is a 
long rod, D, at the top of which the saddle of 
a bicycle is fastened. The saddle is also sup- 
ported by two sticks, F, in an ‘A’ arrange- 
ment and fastened sturdily to the platform by 
a 2 by 4. To the front of the platform, and made 
rigid by braces, is also fastened a piece of 
wood, with a rounded top, which, as the 
drawing shows, fits into the hole on the 
under side of the fork on a bicycle. The steering 
gear consists of a spread fork and steering 
gear of a bicycle, A, set over the rounded stick, 
B. Lines, N, from the fork go to the rudder of 
the boat. To the lower cleat of the. saddle 
support, F, are fastened two sticks, G, which the 
sprocket, I, runs between, to keep it from 
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sliding back and forth. This keeps the sprockets 
in alignment and keeps the chain from running 
off. A bicycle chain is used between the sprock- 
ets, H and I, to transmit the power from the 
pedals to the paddles. 

“I have found that it is better to have a 
large sprocket on the shaft than a small one, 
since the pull in this case is farther from the 
center of the shaft. You can get more speed in 
this way and put less strain on the pipe, since 
you have more leverage. It is also better to 
have paddles which do not go down too deep 
in the water, because if they should go too deep 
you would have a lot of upward and down- 
ward pressure and could not:turn the paddles 
so fast. The principal tools which I used were 
saws, drills, hacksaws, hammer and a quarter 
of a pound of 8-penny nails. 

“With my paddle-wheels in a 12-ft. skiff- I 
have been beating all the row boats in the 
vicinity. I have had more fun with the device 
than I ever contemplated.” 


Cash Awards 





of thin strips of white pine fastened to the 
bulwarks. The rail of the poop and forward 
deck is a solid piece. The masts are made in two 
pieces lashed together. The rigging is made of 
light cord. The fore-shrouds are crossed by 16 
strings glued on, forming the ratlines. The boat 
is painted dark brown above and white below 
the water line. 

The photograph above shows Member 
Endow with his model. “Since making it,”” he 
reports, ‘‘I have had orders for two more smaller 
ones, one of which I have already started.” 
Member Endow’'s success in this field is illustra- 
tive of the truth many times expressed in these 
pages that Lab Members can find few fields for 
their work more likely to be remunerative, if 
carefully and conscientiously carried out, than 
of model-ship.construction. Member Endow’s 
description was clear and illustrated by mar- 
ginal sketches throughout. 
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This seal on mantu- 
factured products 
certifies tests made 

by the Y.C. Lab | | 
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The Landslide for the Lb 
Our Great -Postal-Card Vote 


AS promised, here are some of the comments 
on the value of running the Y. C. Lab 
regularly in each issue: 

ADRIAN C. BROWN, Cortland, N. v.— 
‘As a Companion subscriber for thirty years, 
and father of a boy intensely interested in the 
Y. C. Lab, I vote for you to continue it in every 
issue, except in rare cases where the technical 
and physical strain seems to make it advisable 
to omit same temporarily. I heartily agree that 
it is the most interesting magazine feature in 
America.” 

_MRS. HERMAN A. TEGET, Onturio, 
Calif.— ‘Speaking for the boys in our family, 
the Y. C. Lab gives The Companion ranking 
with the other scientific periodicals which find 
a ee on our library table. Don’t leave it 
out. 

TOM PAGE (Associate. Member), Topeka, 
Kan.—* I know a dozen boys who rush home on 
‘Companion day to see the Y. C. Lab page. | 
have heard much sorrow expressed because 


.. there was none in ‘the March 31 issue. Boys 
. wait it‘every-week.” ° . i 


} MALCOLM V. OTIS (Member), Cleveland, « 
Ohio—*‘I wish to express my hope.that,the Lab 
‘page will appear regularly. I realize that this ” 
involves great expense, but it is so valuable 


. ‘that I, for one,’ would be very. willing to pay 


something in the way of dues to help cover this 
expense.” 


More comments will be printed next week. 


Proceedings 


MARCH 16: Paid a visit to our boat, the 
forerunner of the present Buccaneer. Outside of 
a coat of paint or so, she is ready for the coming 
season. Later we went down with putty knives, 
sandpaper and paint. It was cold even in the 
sun with the wind coming in off the water from 
the east. We worked until everybody was stiff 
with cold; then we scooted for the Lab, taking 
the centerboard with us. This was rusted badly, 
and we finished the day on it. 

MARCH 17: Painted the boat at the boat 
yard. The first coat is nearly done. Using the 
same colors as before, gray inside, black, green 
and yellow outside. Made a spindle at the 
blacksmith’s shop for the potter's wheel. 

MARCH 18: Finished. the painting (first 
coat) of the boat. Spent more time on the cen- 
—* then painted it with a coat of white 
ead. 

MARCH 19: Put another coat of paint on 
the boat the first thing in the morning. Came 
back to the Lab. Took a lot of pictures. We 
have abandoned our first plan of a potter's 
wheel and have made a better one, or at least 
started it. This type is called a kick-wheel. 

MARCH 21: The potter’s wheel ‘is moving 
at last. It ought to be finished in a day or two. 
Making leather bill-folds with lacing instead 
of stitching. Got some blocks of maple to doa 
bit of woodcut work. This is cut end-grain and 
when finished well has a wonderful surface. 

MARCH 22: Making several maple handles 
for the woodcut gravers. These are turned out 
on the lathe. Still working on the potter's 
wheel, mounting the gear underneath. Finished 
the first bill-folds. 


One of these Might be Yours 


HIS is an Award Page. On it. you will find 

the names of three boys who have received 
the combination of a very real honor from the 
Lab and a substantial contribution to their 
purses. 

The Y. C. Lab is unique largely because of 
the scientific and financial benefits which go 
hand in hand to its membership. That is why, 
after a year anda half of existence, the flo 
of applications for membership shows no sign 

_of abating. Every week the same number ot 

boys newly discover the possibilities that are 
open to them through the use of the coupon 
below. 


ELECTION COUPON 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Iama boy .. . years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. 


Send me full particulars of the Y. C. Lab, and 
an Election Blank upon which I may submit 
my name for Associate Membership. 
A | Sr tn ae 
pO RP eo tices a ere 


Sis dow eres bbws eats Tite esie 
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Hugh Critz, second base 
star of the Cincinnati Reds, broke 
two Major League records and one 
National League record with a 
D&M No. G97 Glove. 


Jim Cooney, of the Chicago 
Cubs, using a D&’M Glove, broke 
the National League record for 
shortstops with an average of .972 
in 141 games. 

The Gloves used in breaking these records 


are included in the regular D&M Line and 
are sold by D&M Dealers. 


D&M Walter Johnson Model Gloves 
are now sold. at popular prices, as follows: 
No. G40D. The Glove Walter Johnson and forty 
other Major League Stars use. Price . . $7.50 
No. G39D not $6.00 No. G gars 
No. G52...... 4.00 No. G6X...... 
Ask your dealer or send to us for our latest 
catalog, Book of Official Rules andillustrated 
folders on playing the outfield, infield, stealing 
bases, fooling the batter, inside base ball, etc. 








THEY'RE FREE 





The 
Draper-Maynard Co. 
Department Y 
Plymouth, N. H., U.S.A. 
= 


























canoe and also a canoe 
urability, get an “Old 
Towns” are designed after actual 


Ir vou want a snappy-looki 

of surprising lightness and 

Town.” For “Old 

Indian models. They are fast too—great for racing. 
Price $58 up. From dealer or factory. 
Free illustrated catalog shows sailing canoes, 


uare 
OWN 


stern canoes, dinghies, etc. ‘Write today. Oxp 
Canoe Co.; 1755 Middle St,, Old Town, Maine, 


Old Town Canoes’ 
FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Sond 
aie be held aim and handle pitess helps 
ol correct knowledge guns. 
Gives facts that make crack shots. Contains Now! 
pense instruction every 
o 


it and boy shoul 
y si % make 
boys tenders: Your Free, Waitest 


The NEW B ' 
e 
ENJAMIN 


AIR 
Soak 
America’s Original AirRifle 
%§ at your dealer’s : 
BENJAMIN OF sent postpaid. Write! 
Air Ritle & Mtg. Co,,627 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MISCELLANY 


(Continued from page 335) 


He did so, and the leopard slyly dropped 
behind and picked it up. The same thing 
happened when the hyena chanced upon 
a broken spear, which would serve well to cut 
meat. So when they arrived at suppertime in 
a village and a great bowl of mush was set 
before them the leopard got out his shell 
and ate neatly and politely, while the hyena 
pawed and gobbled with none. And when 
a joint was served the leopard severed his 
share with his spear-blade, properly, but 
the hyena tugged and tore and gulped and 
choked most vulgarly. Then night came and 
they were offered a house to sleep in, but 
the leopard suggested modestly that it was 
too fine for them and a sheep-shed would do 
quite well. And in the middle of the night 
the crafty leopard rose, swift and silent, 
and killed and ate a sheep. 

In the morning a little boy came asking 
for the sheep, to let them out. “Hyena,” 
said the leopard accusingly, ‘don’t you hear 
the boy asking for his sheep? Why don’t 
you give them over? What have you done?” 

The boy heard, saw that a sheep was 
missing, and raced off with the news. Soon 
the men of the village came running with 
clubs. They seized the hyena by the heels 
and banged and thrashed him without 
mercy, so that when they let him go he ran 
off miserably, limping and howling. Long 
before that time the leopard had quietly 
disappeared. 


NO SLACKNESS TOLERATED 


AN English paper tells this story of a cer- 

tain martinet of an army captain who 
was shortsighted, but would not wear 
glasses. 

He was inspecting kits in the barrack 
room of his company. Some one had left a 
floor mop leaning against the head of a cot. 
The captain’s eye caught it. 

“Sergeant!’’ he roared. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the sergeant, saluting. 

“See that that man has his hair cut at 
once,” said the captain, pointing to the mop. 


THE PURIST 


ME: NOUVEAU (explaining his new 
radio set): Y’see, the waves ain’t sound 
waves or electric waves—they’re ether. 
Mrs. Nouveau (correcting him): Eyether, 
George. —Life 


ANSWERS TO “WHAT IS YOUR 
SCORE?” 


(Questions on page 335) 


1. A soldier of the marine corps. 2. John 
Hancock. 3. In salt water. 4. (a) Frank B. 
Kellogg (b) Dwight F. Davis (c) Herbert 
Hoover. 5. Delhi. 6. New York. 7. A 
French private soldier. 8. Eight hours. 9. 
The Elbe. 10. Gabriele d’Annunzio. 11. So 
be it. 12. Before. 13. The opossum. 14. 
Because light travels much more swiftly than 
sound. 15. They are both mammals. 16. 
Andrew Johnson. 17. Sixteen. 18. Six bells. 
19. Kenesaw M. Landis. 20. The Seminoles. 


THE Y. C. BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


T# IS week has been barren of new photo- 
plays suited to the discriminating stand- 
ards of the Blue Ribbon List. 

It is a gratifying proof that real merit 
does attract popular support that ‘‘Metrop- 
olis,’”’ the remarkable UFA spectacle, is 
making a real success. This striking picture 
teaches in poignant symbolism that a 
civilization dedicated only to steel and gold 
does not bring us nearer God. 

Remember that The Youth’s Companion, 
in its Blue Ribbon List, which follows, 
recommends only the pictures named, and 
is not responsible for others that may be 
| shown on the same program. 


| Metropolis—UFA 





The evils of a civilization that worships 
money and machinery presented in an allegory 
of real power with remarkable photographic 
effect. German cast and direction 


| The Magic Garden—F.B.O. 

A boy and girl romance stands the test of 
fame and long separation. Raymond Keane, 
Margaret Morris 


Johnny Get Your Hair Cut—Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer 
Orphaned but self-reliant, a little stable boy 
wins the great handicap race for the man who 
| befriended him. Jackie Coogan 


Slide, Kelly, Slide—-Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

A conceited young pitcher from a bush 
| league learns that grandstand plays are not 
| all there is to being a Big Leaguer. William 
Haines and the New York Yankees 














WATERWAYS ARE 





Price $140 


OUR boat anda Johnson! That's 

the key toa real vacation. When 

you go where fish are biting—where 

swimming’s a little bit better — you 

can take it easy. You’ve power and 

speed to spare with one of the new 
Johnsons. 

You can steer the 
boat in any direc- 
tion at any speed. 
Full-Pivot Steering 


NEW HIGHWAYS 


OF HAPPINESS 





Johnson 
Outboard xy, Motors 





i NG y 
makes this possible. The Shock Ab- 
sorber Drive prevents damage to the 
motor if you hit any underwater ob- 
structions. The Johnson Light Single 
and Light Twin are thelightest weight 
outboard motors made—easy to carry 
anywhere. 

Four new Johnson 
motors offer speeds up to 
27 m. p. h. See them at 
your Johnson dealer's or 
write for ournewcatalog. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 434 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Boat Motors 


Export Division: 75 West St. 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co. 


Peterborough, Ont., Canada 











tool-kit. . 


RUSSELL JENNINGS AUGER BITS 
The Standard Throughout the World 


Bits are one of the most important items in your 
If you can’t have everything you want, then 


economize on some less important tools, but do not 
be content with anything less than genuine 
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Ask for them by name at your hardware dealer's. 


The Russell Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
CHESTER, CONNECTICUT 














ROSE COLD THE CAUSE and CURE | 
Ge 


t Dr. Hayes’ 80-page book 


with reports from former suf- 
HAY- FEVER ferers who have been cured at 
ASTH M A home and have stayed cured 
for from 5 to 30 years after 
following the Hayes Method 
of constitutional treatment. Sent FREE to any applicant | 
with blank for free examination. 
Address: P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and ask for Bulletin Y-273. j 
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YOUNG MAN 
Be Up and 
Doing 






New 
_ Bandit Proof 
7 Railway Mail Car 


U. S. Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


MEN BOYS, 18 Up , r. Franklin Institute 


Steady Work. 
Paid Vacations 7 Dept. K-223, Rochester, N. » A 
Common Gentlemen: Rush to me without 
education chai 32-page book with list of 
Sufficient . S. Government big paid positions 
©” obtainable. Advise me regarding the 
Mail coupon - a | : . ae duties, vacation and 
ftoday— send full particulars. 
SURE,” Name pepeppeyteae 


Address... 6... 
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An Invitation to You All. 


F you can’t pay a visit to the G. Y. C. 
Workbox at 33 Prospect Avenue, Wollaston, 
why not come in to visit some of our Members 
from all over the United States by seeing the 
is... ¥. Book with the Active Members’ 
pictures in it at 8 Arlington Street, Boston? We 
had a delightful surprise about two weeks ago 
when Ruth Clouston, 12, G. Y. C. Correspond- 
ing Member, all the way from St. John’s, New- 
foundland, dropped in to call on us while she 
was on her first visit to the United States. 


Time for the Treasure Chests 


F you, or your club, are planning to compete 
for one of the chests, your report of money 
earned or saved since joining the G. Y, C. should 
be starting on its way to 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass., within the next few days—June 
first is the very last day they can arrive if they 
are to be considered. And your next chance to 
try for one will not come until January 1, 1928! 
H. G. 
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The Minden Branch Club. Left to right: Clarice 

Elm, 18; Mildred Arent, president, 18; Ida Johan- 
nesen, 18; Lillie Johannesen, 15 


Blondie and Brownie 


PENING the pile of mail that comes to my 

desk each morning is always a delight, but 
it was a red letter day indeed when Blondie 
and Brownie arrived. They were sent for the 
new house from the first G. Y. C. Branch Club 
in Nebraska by Mildred Arent, its president. 
As soon as they got out to the Workbox, 
Lucille adopted Blondie by way of contrast to 
her own dark hair, and Carola appropriated 
Brownie, since hers is enviably fair. Helen and 
Dorothy rather objected to such favoritism 
until they were reassured that equal and entire 
rights in both would be allowed all Members of 
the Workbox! We are very proud of our 
cunning new hot-dish holders and wish to 
thank the Minden Club for every Member of 
the G. Y. C., because every Member has equal 
and entire rights in the little house which is 
headquarters for the G. Y. C. enterprises car- 
ried on by the Members of the Workbox! 





Blondie and Brownie arrive 


Some Amazing Figures 

it! really, perhaps they aren’t so amazing 

after all when one stops to consider the 
fact that the G. Y. C. does offer advantages 
that you can find in no other club for girls. 
Aren't you as happy and as proud as we all are 
that the G. Y. C. is already 5197 strong and 
besides numbers 562 girls in the 121 Branch 
Clubs. This is at the end of our first six months 
Pe fact our six-months’ birthday was yester- 
day! 





Our Keystone Pin of Gold and 
Blue 


Our aim: greater knowledge, skill 
and happiness through enterprises 
which lead to successful achieve- 


~ Return to Hazel Grey 
—ATheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., BostonL. — 


y Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may l 
check one or both): 
....How to become first a Corresponding | 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a I 
] Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
self and how to win the pin and all the advan- | 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 
\ r OR 
....How to form a Branch Club of the I 
1G. ¥. C. with several of my best friends and 
to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- ] 
responding, Active and Contributing Members { 
} for us all. 


4 (Please Print Clearly in Pencil) 


The &. FC. 


‘The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Join now! 








“A Pleasant Craft for You to Try 
G. Y. C. Workbox Enterprise No. 38 


‘THis new and interesting way of making 
tiles requires neither kiln nor oil paints. 
You can easily make them at home with: 1 
pound of prepared clay, transparent or oiled 
paper, water-color paints, 2 small brushes, 
white shellac, valspar. 

Draw a 5-inch square on a piece of card- 
board. Empty the entire pound of clay on 
this square. Mold the clay with your hands 
until it fills the space, is free from air bub- 
bles, is flat on all surfaces, and measures 5 
inches square by ¥% inch thick. A case knife 
is helpful for smoothing the top surface and 
for evening the sides and corners. Test the 
latter with the corner of a piece of stationery 
to see that they square up accurately. 

Now for the design. One like the bird sug- 
gested by the illustrated tile is attractive. 
The design should measure 4 inches square, 
allowing a %-inch margin. Put the design on 
the transparent paper and lay it directly on 
the moist clay. With a pencil go over the 


design again, using slight pressure, so that . 


when the paper is removed the pattern will 
remain evenly marked on the clay. 

Place your tile in the sunlight for about a 
week—or until it is thoroughly dry—leaving 
it on the cardboard during the drying proc- 
ess we make sure that the corners will not 
curl. 

When it is dry, you are ready to paint 
your design with water colors. Bright colors 
are most effective. Sky-light jade green, 
sky-light blue green, scarlet, and dark blue 
on buff and accentuated with black are a 


Gafts for 


Ar you, too, feeling puzzled over trying 
to chose just the very thing you know 
your sisters or your cousins or your best 
friends would like to receive from you when 
they graduate or have a birthday? Mary 
Hannah and I have been shopping again to 


color combination that is very effective. 

After coloring your design, paint the entire 
surface of the tile with white shellac. When 
the shellac is dry, brush on a double coating 
of valspar. This finishes the tile with an 
enamel-like shiny surface and protects it 
from heat when it makes its debut on the 
table! 

When you have tested your skill by mak- 
ing a lovely tile, why not try a small bowl? 
Take a piece of clay about as large as an 
orange and place it on a piece of glass or 
marble. (Wood absorbs moisture from the 
clay.) Keep your clay covered with a damp 
cloth when you are not working on it. 

The base of a bowl should be rather 
heavier and thicker than the bowl will be. 
Shape it somewhat like a nest and build 
your sides with rolls of clay placed spirally 
on this ‘‘nest,’”’ keeping in mind that it is 
better to make the object clumsy rather 
than frail, for you can easily remove the 
extra thickness later on. Press the rolls 
firmly together and try to keep the thick- 
ness as uniform as possible. 

When you reach the top of your bowl, 
invert it, smooth the base and smooth out 
any irregularities. Use cardboard cut out to 
fit one side of the bowl to test the spherical 
surface for symmetry. 

Dry, paint, shellac and valspar your bowl 
as you did the tile. You can obtain an in- 
teresting effect by painting the inside of the 
bowl one color and the outside a different, 
harmonizing color. 

In making a second bowl or a little vase, 
you might try additions such as handles or 
spouts or decorations on the outer surface. 
For the decorations an orangewood stick will 
be helpful. A flower holder is also an in- 
teresting thing to undertake. This could be 


shaped like a mushroom or a toad, with holes , 


into which the flower stems fit. 


If you cannot buy the prepared clay near 


home, I shall be glad to send you the names 
and addresses and prices of reliable manu- 
facturers. 

Do you like a craft enterprise like this 
one? Would you like to hear about another 
craft soon? Write and tell me. 


Hazet GREY 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


Everyone 


see what we could find that might help. We 


finally agreed that these are the little gifts 
that we liked best of all and hope that there 
will be a suggestion to help out each one of 
you who is hunting for something new and 
“different.” May I buy these for you? 


Has Quay 


8 Arlington Street 


Small or large, your gifts deserve to be daintily 
wrapped! Sheets of lovely Japanese flowered papers 
and paper ribbons in delicate colors, or flowered 
ribbon to use with plain white or colored tissue 
wrapping, serve to give them a last touch of individ- 
uality and charm. With paper ribbon you can let 
your fingers and your imagination work out color 
schemes and effects that you would hardly care to 
try were it necessary to cut up cord or ribbon. (An 
unusual touch could be added with Dennison’s 
sealing wax in harmonizing colors to fasten down 
your ribbon or wrappings.) The paper is 5 cents a 
sheet. Eighty-three-yard rolls of paper ribbon in yel- 
low, pink, orange, red, light green, green, blue, 
purple, or black, or flowered with lavender and 
pink, or blue and pink flowers, are only 35 cents! 


Boston, Mass. 


Anyone would 
welcome these 
sheer hand- 
made 

chiefs 

very fine filet 
inserts. Six for 
$1.00 or 19 

cents each 


Person 00 2 ia: é * 


You. could choose nothing more- unusual than this 
lovely towel to give to a bride, an engaged girl or a 
girl who is collecting things to take to college. It is 
made of fine linen, 29 by 18 inches, and trimmed 
with appliqué flowers in pastel shades of handker- 
chief linen, all hand done, of course—$1.00 


Single pendant stones on slender chains are favorites 
now! This one has a tiny rose cut in it to add quaint 
charm, On a sterling 16-inch chain, in pink, crystal, 
blue, amethyst or jonquil—$1.25. A pin, exquisite 
in its cutting and coloring, in colors that match— 
75 cents. Pearls are always welcome. A nicely grad- 
uated 16-inch string comes for $1.00. And here are 
three of the very loveliest of the new bracelets. 
Those on either side show square or oval stones 
alternating with links that match, and they are 
banded together and set with silver metal. In yellow, 
blue, pink or jade green—75 cents each. Across the 

is a let of particularly good design. 
Jade, dark green, sardonyx, pink, yellow or blue, 
it is $1.25 








Mary Hannah had some gloves for Christmas and 
liked them so much that she insisted on including 
some for you here. A pair of chic washable capeskin 
im gray, mode or tan is 5. A pair of washable 
fabric with hand saddle stitching in mode, white, 
dawn, blonde or ie 95 cents. Both are in sizes 


The shopping purse of snake grain leather will 

hold calling cards, change and a memo pad and 

pencil. Green, a gray-blue, purple, red, brown or 
tan with a brown grain—75 cents 


Suzanne wrote us that “chime” bracelets are all 
the rage at school and to be sure to include some 
that could be worn to tinkle together. We found 
these handmade and hammered, heavy sterling 
silver ones for $1.25 each. They do make a lovely 
sound! A ship pin is also sterling and handmade— 
$2.50. And a sterling handmade pin for sports wear 
may be ordered = 4 three amusing squirrels in it 
for $2.50—or one squirrel, $1.50 








A boy would like this compact bill roll and card- 
case combined. In tan calfskin or black grain 
ther—$1.00 


This lovely stationery is just the thing for the 
fastidious friend who supposedly has everything. 
Left to right: Deckled-edged, note-size paper, with 
envelopes lined with tissue of darker shade, comes 
in a box made to open like a book—$1.00. Beauti- 
fully made Italian paper with lined envelopes is ¢x- 
cellent for longer letters—$1.25 a box. For those 
who love the latest in chic are the dainty flower- 
lined envelopes of this French letter paper—$1.50 

. Correspondence cards are perfectly described 
by their name, “Peau de Soie”—$1.00. All these 

may be chosen in white, blue, orchid or buf 
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He might be a fox’’ 


ETTY had a toy monkey 
named Toto. He was cun- 
ningly made of gray velvet 
and wore as nice a red 
flannel cap and jacket as 
you have ever seen. At 
meal times he always sat 
in a corner of her chair. 
When she went out for a walk, she carried 
him in her arms. While she played he was 
never very far away, and at night he always 
slept beside her. Betty loved Toto more than 
all her other toys, and of course Toto loved 
his mistress with all his heart. 

Betty’s brother had a fat roly-poly puppy. 
He was so jolly that she liked him, too, but 
she was also rather afraid of him because he 
loved to chew up her toys. Several times she 
saved the toy monkey from him, but one day 
when she was away the mischievous puppy 
snatched Toto from where he was sitting and 
ran out the door with him. 

At the very end of the garden there was an 
old stone wall. The puppy ran down to it and 
stopped. “Where shall I hide this prize?” 
he thought. “I won’t chew him up now, but 
I'll just put him away and come back 
when I am ready to eat him.” Quick as a 
flash he poked the monkey into a hole in 
the wall near the ground and went off. 

It was a large hole and quite deep. Poor 
Toto was hidden safely away. 

“How Betty will miss me and think I’m 
chewed up or lost. It may break her heart,” 
said Toto to himself. Of course there was 
nothing he could do but wait patiently in the 
wall until some one should find him and take 
him back to Betty. But no one came to find 
him, and the puppy, being very young and 
not like a grown-up dog, forgot to come back 
to chew him up. The time went by, and sad 
little Toto was left all alone. 


DO YOU NEED SOME 
SEEDS? 


OR the convenience of Garden 
Club members who are just about 
to plant, a special $1.00 package of 
Breck seeds has been prepared and 
includes: radish, carrot, lettuce, spin- 
ach, beet, swiss chard, onion, bush 
beans, zinnia, and morning-glory. 
The Garden Club Leader 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


eed 








To join the club, cut this out and send it 
with your dues of 10 cents to 


Bek ) 


The Garden Club Leader 
8 Arlington Street { 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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TOTO IN THE WALL 


By Georgia Eldredge Hanley 


Well, not quite alone, for he had some 
visitors. First came an old hen with a lot of 
fuzzy chickens. 


‘*SCRATCH here! And here!” she said to 
them as she scratched up the dirt with 
her big yellow feet. 

“Hullo,” said Toto, trying to be friendly. 
“I’m Betty’s toy monkey, and I’m lost. 
Will you please tell her where I am?” He 
thought they might help him, but they 
couldn’t understand toy language. 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed the hen 
anxiously. “‘We’d better get away from 
here. He might be a fox.” 


» 


Illustrations by Julia Greene 


Whereupon she called to her chicks to 
follow and hastened away to a safe distance. 

“What a fuss over poor me, who wouldn’t 
hurt anyone in the wide world,” sighed Toto, 
feeling very much disheartened. 

“T see there is a strange creature in the 
wall,” remarked a busy gray squirrel to fat 
robin redbreast, who was hopping near by. 
“Whatever he is and where he came from, I 
can’t make out.” 

The robin stopped pulling at the worm he 
was trying to get and looked over at the wall. 

“He’s a foreigner of some kind,” he re- 
marked wisely. “I’ve 
seen his kind before in 
cages in the zoo and at 
the circus. But they al- 
ways jumped high and 
low and hung by their 
tails. How come this 
one is so still?” And he 
flew to the edge.of the 
hole and peeped in. 
“Oho! He’s just a toy 
one,” said the robin. 

“Youdon’t mean it,” 
exclaimed the squirrel, 
frisking up to the edge 
of the hole to see for 
himself. ‘Who put him 
there, I’d like to know. 
That’s ‘my place for 


1, CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My firsts are in avenue, not in street, y « 
My seconds in hair, but not in feet. a. 
My thirds are in dark, but not in light, * 
My fourths are in gray, but not in white. 4 
My fifths are in minute, but not in hour, , ’ 
My sixths are in pansy, not in flower. 

My sevenths in Italy, not in Greece, 

My eighths are in fragments, not in piece. 
When the proper letters you take 

You'll pa states, without mistake. 


2. WORD-SQUARE. 


1, Feeble-minded old person. 2. Speech- . . ....- 
maker. 3. Tell tales. 4. Barbarous com-...... 
queror. 5. A long, swelling wave....... 
@ Momotomoms, i” ——(i‘“—™C cw we ls 
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3. CHARADE. 


My first gets you up in the morning 
Whenever you wish to wake; 

You find it wherever you wander 
Whatever route you may take. 

My second is often broken, 

But breaking it causes no sorrow. 
My whole is a city in Europe. 

It’s on any map you may borrow. 


<a 





The creature sat stall 


Nuts W Gack 


hiding nuts.” And he began to run around 
and chatter and scold angrily. 

Poor Toto was frightened. He thought 
surely the squirrel would scratch out his 
button eyes. 

“Don’t fuss so,’ said the robin to the 
squirrel. ‘‘He won’t be there long. He must 
belong to some one up at the house. They’!l 
soon find him and take him away.” 

This seemed to stop the squirrel’s fears, 
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for pretty soon he whisked away up in a tree 
out of sight. The robin winked one eye at 
Toto as he hopped back to the ground. Toto 
felt he had one friend in the world. 


\ 
————— 


** How come this 
one is so stall?”’ 


THat night the moon came up and shone 
brightly all around the garden. Then 
Toto saw a funny little creature come hop- 
ping, hopping, along the ground. He was just 
the color of the shadows, and Toto couldn’t 
tell where he was until he jumped. Presently, 
he jumped - up into the hole in the wall. 
Toto wanted to scream, but he couldn’t. 
The creature sat still 
and stuck out his long 
tongue and caught a 
mosquito on the tip of 
it. 

“There now, I feel 
better ~ we ra 
supper,” he said to 
Toto, looking at him 
curiously. 

“Who are you?’’ 
asked the monkey po- 
litely, but Hop Toad, 
for that’s who it was, 
didn’t understand him 
and decided to go on 
with his evening's 
rambles. So he jumped 


down again to the 


4. CRYPTIC SENTENCE. 


There was TH—EY him O her. 

This sentence describes the sad breaking-up of a 
romance. See how successful you can be in deciphering 
it. 


5. COLONEL PUZZLER. 


When the colonel’s scouts had discovered how many 
men the enemy had to oppose the attack which had 
been planned, he wished to report by telephone to 
General Delivery. Fearing that the enemy had tapped 
the wires, he made his report in the following way: 

“We have found out the number of men. If that 
number is reversed and divided by 3, they outnumber 
us by 57; but if it is divided by 3 and then reversed, we 
outnumber them by 37.” 

How many men were there on each side? 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLES 


. O; no; son; ones; tones; honest; thrones. 

. B; can; canal; bananas; Nancy; lay; S. 

. Elastic. E-Last-I see. 

. Ethel’s ledgers were ever kept excellently. 


. Rearrange the letters in each word: Send on three 
horses, seven guns, and ropes. 
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Aili? | : 
The cat held. up one paw 


ground and hopped away without saying 
anything. 

Toto was now so tired that he fell fast 
asleep, and when he opened his eyes again it 
was morning. The sun was shining so 
brightly that it made him feel quite hopeful. 

“Perhaps Betty will find me today,” he 
said to himself. 


” ELL, well! Look who's here,” 
laughed somebody in his ear just 
then. Who should it be but the family cat. 
He had jumped quietly into the hole and 
was sitting beside the monkey. ‘‘How did yow 
get way down here in the garden?” he asked. 
Little Toto tried to tell him, but the cat 
held up one paw. 

“Never mind, I can’t understand. But I do 
understand that you’re lost. And another 
thing, I believe it is some of that terrible 
puppy’s work. Did you ever! That’s why 
Betty cried last night.” 

Toto felt glad that Betty missed him. 

“Will you please tell her where I am?” he 
asked the cat. 

“Don’t know what you're saying, but I 
can guess,” said the cat. ‘I must be on my 
way to the house for my breakfast.”” And he 
ambled off. 

“Maybe he'll tell Betty after all,” thought 
Toto hopefully. But the sun rose higher, and 
the day sped on, and still she didn’t come. 


"THEN at last he heard Betty’s voice way 
off, but coming nearer and nearer. She 
was walking down the garden path and 
playing with a new red ball. Strolling in front 
of her was the family cat. He gave the ball 
a toss forward with his paw every time it 
rolled on the ground. In this way he led 
Betty toward the garden wall. Then Betty 
threw the ball in the air. It came down, hit 
the ground and bounced right into the hole 
in the wall where Toto was hidden! 

“Oh, my ball,” cried Betty, and she came 
running to look in the hole for it. Then she 
stood still, for there was her ball safe and 
sound in the arms of her little lost monkey: 

“My lost Toto is found!” she cried, wild 
with joy. 

“T@was right after all,’ chirped the wise 
robin redbreast to the squirrel as he hopped 
along the top of the wall. , { 

And thesquirrel frisked gayly into his holeto: 
see that Toto had not changed it in any way. 






Drown by 
Mary Eames 


POPULARITY 


By Maude Gray Best 


Jenny had a locket, 
Jenny had a ring; 

Nellie was a poor child, 
She hadn’t anything. 


Jenny spoke a cross word, 
enny wore a frown; 
Happy Nellie was beloved 
By everyone in town. 
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Your Choice of These May Specials for 


Only One Subscription 


We are continuing our Anniversary Series with four most desirable 
May Specials. These Big Premiums are offered on terms more favor- 
able by far than even our usual liberal terms. Don’t fail to win your 
choice before the offers close on May 31. A new contest for “Best 
Letters” also makes it possible to win a gold prize in addition to your 
May Premium. 


Note: Premiums are given only to present Companion subscribers in payment 
for new. subscriptions that introduce The Youth’s Companion into homes 
where the magazine has not been taken during the past twelve months. 








The Game All 
America is Playing 


Ask Me Another! 


Here is the golden opportunity to test your information and match your 
rating with the ratings of 68 famous people. ‘“‘Ask Me Another,’’ the 
question book which took the country by storm, contains 30 groups of 
general questions and 10 groups of special questions on Sports, Litera- 
ture, the Arts, History, the Bible, etc. — 2000 questions in all, with the 
answers at the back of the book. The ratings of prominent people are 


iven at the head of each quiz. Anita Loos got 80% on Quiz 1, Bruce be 
rton got 94% on Quiz 13, Wm. Tilden II got 78% on Quiz 3. What is Ist. Prize 
your score? 2nd. Prize 
. - 3rd. Prize 
Under our regular terms this book would be given 4th. Prize 


for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, but — 


DURING MAY ONLY 


“‘Ask Me Another”’ will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for only one new yearly subscription, 


WITHOUT ADDITIONAL MONEY. 31, 1927. 





—and a big 
Gold Prize Too! 


A New Contest for May 


Every subscriber sending a new subscription 
during May is entitled to enter this contest. The 
following prizes in gold will be given for the best 
letters on the subject, ““Why I Like to Recom- 
mend The Youth’s Companion.” 
Senior Division 
(19 Years and over) 
$20.00 | ist. Prize 
rsp “4 ‘ — a and genuine iridium, one of the hardest 


IMPORTANT: A letter may be sent with each 
new subscription order. Letters should be writ- 
ten on a separate sheet and marked for senior 
or junior division according to the age of the 
writer. They must be mailed on or before May 


The 


‘“Name-On” 
Fountain Pen 


with any name 
engraved on the barrel 


. —_ This high-grade, self-filling fountain pen is 
Junior Division fully guaranteed and incorporates all the 
(Under 19 years) most up-to-date features. The barrel is of 

20.00 hard rubber in a rich, glossy, black finish and 
$20. is mounted with gold-filled band, ring or 
clip, and lever. The point is solid 14K gold, 


metals known, is used for the tips, making 
the points practically wear-proof. These 
important features make it a most satis- 
factory writing implement and one that you 
will be proud to carry. 


Absolutely Ink-Tight 
A screw cap with fitted shoulder seals up 


5.00 | 4th. Prize 5.00 





pocket or bag in any position with absolute 





The New and Improved 
Hawaiian BANJO-UKE 


Will Make You the Life of Every Party 


Don’t envy other boys and girls 
who have musical instruments and 
can play them. Play your own Banjo- 
Uke, a combination of the plaintive 
Hawaiian Ukulele and the American 
Banjo, and be one of the chosen few 
who is always in demand for house 
parties, picnics, camps — every- 
where a jolly crowd is gathered. 

This wonderful instrument was popularized 
by the Prince of Wales, and now every- 
body is playing it. Its harmonious tones 
blend excellently with the human 
voice. Get your Banjo-Uke today 


and try all the old favorites and 
the new popular pieces. 












No Musical 
Ability Required 
The instrument we offer is a new and 
improved model with polished maple rim 
and skin head. And just think! You can 
play it whether you have ever had a 
music lesson or not. Our free instruction 
course will teach you how to get real melody 
as well as freakish jazzy chords. 


USUALLY offered for one new 
_— and 65 cents extra, 
ut — 


DURING MAY ONLY 


This new Hawaiian Banjo-Uke will be 
given to any Companion subscriber 
for only one new yearly subscription, 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL MONEY. (In- 
clude 25 cents to pay postage and packing 
charges.) 
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10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. — 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
















instrument, how to place your fingers 
for three fundamental chords, and then 

how to play the chords with several 

of the simpler songs. Before you realize 

“a you will be playing any song you 
ear. 


coarse point.as desired. Do not fail to state 
choice when ordering. 


safety. It is therefore a popular selection for z | 

— school, and —_—— = hv will a 

ace any name on the barrel o! is pen 

You Can Learn to Soe of dana. " $ 
Play in 5 Minutes For gentlemen we offer i 
pen with gold-filled | 

With Our Free clip po for ladies pen with gold-filled ring. VU 

Instruction Book Either may be had with a fine, medium, or > 

1@) 
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The free instruction 
book which is included 
with the Banjo-Uke 
will teach you to play 
whether you are musi- 
cal or not. It shows you 
first how to tune the 


Under our regular terms the 

‘*‘Name-On’’ Fountain Pen 

would be given for one new sub- 

—- and 50 cents extra, 
ut— 


DURING MAY ONLY 


The ‘‘Name-On” Fountain Pen jf) 
will be given to any Companion Ka) 
subscriber for only one new {¥ 
yearly subscription, WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL MONEY. 


this fountain pen ink-tight. It'simply can- | 
not leak. The pen can be pron 5 in the | 
i 











Don’t Muff It!! Earn This 


Genuine Horsehide Fielder’s Glove 
Picks them out of Mid-Air without a sting 


This very popular web-thumb Fielder’s glove is 
built for long service. It is made of soft, flexible 
crome tan horsehide with strongly welted seams, 
leather palm lining and adjustable button strap 
on the back. The heel, little finger, and thumb are 
extra padded, thus forming a deep and well 
banked pocket. An excellent feeling glove on the 
hand and very readily broken in. 


Under our regular terms this Field- 

er’s Glove would be offered for one 

ov subscription and 50 cents extra, 
ut — 


DURING MAY ONLY 


The Champion Fielder’s Glove will 
be given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for only one new yearly 
subscription, WITHOUT ADDI- 
TIONAL MONEY. 
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Show prospective subscribers that at the new low price of $2.00 The Youth’s Companion costs less than 4 cents a week 


May 12, 1927 
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